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ABSTRACT 


The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the 
process  of  pupil-teacher  interaction  in  four  Ukrainian 
"bilingual  classrooms.  A  further  purpose  was  to  describe  the 
relationship  between  selected  process  variables  and  pupil 
product  measures  as  determined  by  a  Ukrainian  language 
skills  achievement  test. 

The  research  sample  consisted  of  three  grade  three-four 
split  classes  and  one  grade  three  heterogeneous  Ukrainian 
bilingual  classrooms  in  four  schools. 

The  verbal  and  non-verbal  behavior  of  the  teacher  along 
with  the  identification  of  the  pupil  with  whom  the  teacher 
was  interacting  were  coded  by  means  of  an  interaction 
analysis  instrument.  Recordings  of  classroom  data  on  a 
cassette  recorder  assisted  in  checking  the  data  which  had 
been  coded  during  the  interaction.  Frequencies  for  each 
category  as  identified  by  the  instrument  were  converted  to 
percentages  and  labelled  as  variables.  Sequences  and 
combinations  of  these  variables  were  determined  in  order  to 
obtain  a  more  parsimonious  concept  of  the  teaching  process. 

To  obtain  product  measures,  pre-  and  post-tests  using  a 
Ukrainian  language  skills  achievement  test  were  administered 
to  all  four  classes.  The  test  consisted  of  five  sub-skills 
which  were:  review  of  previously  learned  material,  listening, 
reading,  writing  and  oral  production. 

Process  results  indicated  that  in  all  four  classes 
teachers  and  pupils  spoke  primarily  in  Ukrainian  and  more 
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than  in  regular  classes.  Generally  the  code  was  restricted 
in  nature  and  consisted  of  lower  order  questions  and  answers. 
Other  than  these  similarities  teachers  were  quite  diverse  in 
their  behavior  which  was  found  to  be  dependent  on  lesson 
content  and  individual  teaching  style. 

Informal  discussions  were  held  with  the  teachers  who 
felt  that  in  addition  to  verbal  interaction,  contextual 
variables,  such  as  split  classes  and  lack  of  materials  also 
had  an  effect  on  their  teaching  style. 

Results  of  the  Ukrainian  language  skills  achievement 
test  indicated  that  low  achievers  gained  considerably  more 
than  high  achievers  and  that  total  gains  were  significant  in 
all  classes . 

In  determining  relationships  between  the  process  and 
product  measures  it  appeared  that  high  teacher  talk  in 
Ukrainian  had  positive  effects  on  all  four  classes. 
Implementat ion  of  lower-order  question  and  answers,  which 
stressed  basic  second  language  skills,  seemed  to  be  optimum 
procedure  for  the  low  achievers,  but  not  for  the  high 
achievers,  leading  the  investigator  to  conclude  that  optimal 
teaching  behavior  requires  adjusting  curriculum  to  the  level 
and  knowledge  of  the  pupils. 

Implications  arising  from  the  study  were  discussed  and 
suggestions  for  further  research  were  given. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

INTRODUCTION 

During  the  past  decade  in  an  attempt  to  improve  modern 

language  teaching  and  learning,  attention  has  been  given  to 

individualization  of  instruction  (Streisham  1970,  Altman 

and  Politzer  1971»  Bockman  and  Gougher  1971),  teaching  by 

objectives  (Valette  and  Disick  1972,  Steiner  1970),  and  to  a 

greater  emphasis  on  cultural  concepts  as  a  means  of  securing 

increased  student  motivation  (Seelye  1970,  Nostrand  1966). 

Paralleling  these  concerns  there  appears  to  be  a  move 

towards  a  more  functional  eclecticism  in  teaching 

methodology  (Grittner  1970).  But  whatever  area  or  method 

has  been  stressed,  one  can  generally  conclude  that  it  is  the 

teacher  who  makes  a  difference. 

Good  teachers  seem  to  know  how  to  make 
students  like  learning  a  second  language 
and  to  want  to  continue  this  study. 

(Moskowitz  1976,  p.  135) 

What  do  we  really  know  about  teaching?  Carroll  (I965) 
suggests  that  one  should  be  familiar  not  only  with  the 
research  specifically  directed  at  modern  languages,  but 
also  that  teachers  and  those  responsible  for  their 
preparation  be  familiar  with  the  whole  gamut  of  research  on 
teaching  behavior. 

There  are,  however,  conflicting  views  about  research 
in  the  area  of  teacher  behavior.  Rosenshine  (1976) 
describes  the  field  as  new  and  sparse,  while  Gage  (i960) 
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refers  to  its  literature  as  overwhelming  and  unmanageable. 

Dunkin  and  Biddle  (1974)  describe  research  on  teaching  as  a 
"young  science",  while  Rosenshine  and  Furst  (1973)  describe 
it  as  "chaotic,  unorganized  and  self  serving".  From 
amongst  these  diverse  opinions,  the  appearance  of  Dunkin  and 
Biddle's  book,  The  Study  of  Teaching,  (1974)  has  provided  a 
source  of  optimism.  In  it  they  provide  a  model  as  a 
potential  framework  for  the  integrative  study  of  teaching 
in  a  natural  setting  (Figure  1 :  1 ) . 

THE  MODEL 

The  model  permits  teacher  and  pupil  characteristics 
(presage  variables),  teacher  and  pupil  classroom  behavior 
(process  variables),  school  and  community  characteristics 
(context  variables),  and  a  variety  of  outcome  measures 
(product  variables),  to  be  examined  in  relationship  to  one 
another.  These  four  classes  are  defined  as  follows: 

Presage  Variables 

These  concern  those  teacher  characteristics  which  may 
be  examined  for  their  effects  on  the  teaching  process: 

1.  Teacher  formative  experiences. 

2.  Teacher  training  experiences  which  will  only 
affect  classroom  behavior  if  traces  of  these 
experiences  are  retained  in  the  teacher's 
attitude  and  behavior. 

3.  Teacher  properties  which  consist  of  measurable 
personality  characteristics  which  a  teacher 
takes  into  a  classroom. 

Context  Variables 


These  concern  the  characteristics  of  an  environment 
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Figure  1 :  1 

A  MODEL  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CLASSROOM  TEACHING 
(Dunk in  and  Biddle  197^>  P*  38) 
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to  which  a  teacher  must  adjust,  such  as  pupil  properties, 
socio-economic  status  of  a  community,  school  climate,  and 
actual  classroom  context. 

Product  Variables 

These  variables  concern  the  outcomes  of  teaching  such 
as  achievement  and  attitude,  or  those  changes  which  come 
about  in  pupils  as  a  result  of  their  involvement  in  class¬ 
room  activities  with  teachers  and  other  pupils. 

Process  Variables 

These  variables  concern  the  actual  activities  of 
classroom  teaching,  that  is,  what  pupils  and  teachers  do  in 
the  classroom.  Since  teaching  is  an  interactive  process, 
both  teacher  and  pupil  behavior  is  taken  into  account. 

SUMMARY 

The  assumption  is  that  effective  teaching  will  be 

recognized  when  meaningful  relationships  can  be  established 

between  the  above  mentioned  variables.  The  utilization  of 

designs  which  pair  process  information  (pupil  teacher 

behavior)  with  context  or  product  variables  is  further 

supported  by  Medley  and  Mitzel  (1963)  s 

The  proper  role  of  direct  observation  in 
research  on  teacher  effectiveness  would 
seem  to  be  a  means  of  learning  something 
about  the  teaching  process  and  its 

relationship  to  pupil  learning  (achievement),  (p.  249) 

An  understanding  then  of  teaching  and  learning  is 
fundamentally  linked  with  the  knowledge  of  relationships 
which  exist  between  teacher  behavior  and  pupil  learning 
(Travers  I969).  Such  an  understanding  is  essential  for  the 
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development  of  teacher  education  curriculum.  Therefore  an 
accumulation  of  process-product  data  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  teacher  education  is  needed  (Eggert  1977»  Dunkin  1976). 

PROBLEMS  IN  TEACHING  RESEARCH 

Many  problems  face  the  researcher  who  attempts  to  study 

teacher  effectiveness.  One  such  problem  is  how  student 

background  or  formative  experiences  affect  measures  of 

teacher  effectiveness.  In  the  International  Education 

Association's  (IEA)  cross-cultural  study  of  student 

achievement  (Postlewaite  1973) >  it  was  clearly  highlighted 

that  pupil  home-inf luences  (formative  experiences)  on 

subjects  such  as  Reading  and  Social  Studies  are  very  powerful 

in  accounting  for  student  achievement,  ;thus  leaving  little 

variance  to  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  teacher.  This 

led  Berliner  (1976)  to  state: 

If  teacher  behavior  in  natural  settings 
is  to  be  studied  in  a  correlational  manner, 
it  should  be  studied  in  those  areas  of 
curriculum  where  we  are  most  likely  to  be 
able  to  attribute  an  effect  to  teachers.  (p.  9) 

An  area  such  as  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  lends 
itself  to  teacher  effectiveness  research,  since  the  second 
language  is  not  learned  at  home.  As  a  result  formative 
experiences  account  for  less  variance  in  pupil  behavior, 
thus  leaving  more  variance  which  potentially  can  be 
attributed  to  teacher  effects. 

A  further  problem  is  the  selection  of  an  appropriate 
instrument  for  process  measurement.  Rosenshine  (1970) 
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suggests  that  one  identify  the  objectives  of  a  program, 
consider  the  instructional  material  and  procedures,  and 
then  identify  behaviors  or  combinations  of  behaviors  which 
seem  critical  to  the  implementation  and  achievement  of 
objectives.  This  is  also  supported  by  Flanders  (1970)  who 
suggests  two  applications  of  these  activities: 

1 .  to  help  an  individual  develop  and  control 
his  teaching  activities  . . .  through  inservice 
and  preservice. 

2.  to  discover  through  research  how  to  explain 
the  variations  which  occur  in  the  chain  of 
classroom  events,  and  how  these  relate  to 
educational  outcomes. 

(p.  3) 

Since  the  major  objective  of  modern  language  instructio 
is  to  change  the  verbal  behavior  of  the  student,  the 
predominant  activity  in  the  classroom  will  be  verbal  in 
nature  and  so  may  readily  be  observed.  The  teaching 
processes,  or  patterns  and  strategies  are  identifiable,  and 
anticipated  relationships  between  observed  teacher  behavior 
and  student  outcomes  may  be  verified. 


Individual  pupil  reactions  to  teaching  behaviors  have 

also  become  an  area  for  concern  in  effectiveness  research. 

MacDonald  (1972),  Brophy  and  Good  (1969),  Eggert,  Fasano, 

Muttart  (19 77),  recommend  that  analytical  emphasis  focus  on 

the  individual  student.  McEwen  (1976)  states  that: 

. . .  students  may  not  receive  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  in  verbal 
activities  and  the  teacher  can  manipulate 
the  performance  of  individual  students 
by  his  choice  of  solicitation  and 
reinforcement.  (p.  2) 
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Therefore  additional  information  on  teacher-pupil 
interaction  and  the  individual  learner  would  prove  more 
fruitful  in  terms  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  product 
assessment . 

In  order  to  overcome  some  of  these  problems  and  to 
facilitate  the  recommendations  of  pairing  process  and 
product  studies,  Nutall  (I97I),  Rosenshine  and  Furst  (1973), 
suggest  a  descriptive-correlational-experimental  loop  as  a 
useful  framework  for  the  study  of  teaching.  The  paradigm 
contains  the  following  elements. 

1 .  The  development  of  procedures  for  describing 
teaching  in  a  quantitative  manner. 

2.  Correlational  studies  in  which  the  descriptive 
variables  are  related  to  measures  of  pupil 
growth . 

3.  Experimental  studies  in  which  the  significant 
variables  obtained  in  the  correlational 
studies  are  tested  in  a  more  controlled 
situation. 

The  first  two  steps,  a  description  of  teaching  in  a 
quantitative  manner  related  to  pupil  achievement  measures, 
are  implemented  in  this  study  which  is  concerned  with 
classroom  processes  in  four  Ukrainian  Bilingual  Elementary 
classrooms . 

THE  UKRAINIAN  BILINGUAL  PROGRAM 

In  September  of  197^  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board, 
in  response  to  a  formal  request  from  the  Ukrainian  Bilingual 
Association,  and  the  Ukrainian  Canadian  Committee  introduced 
a  Ukrainian-English  bilingual  program.  In  the  initial  year, 
the  program  was  offered  in  four  Edmonton  Public  Schools  and 
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two  Catholic  Schools.  It  has  since  expanded  to  include 
Kindergarten  to  Grade  five. 

The  program  is  designed  so  that  fifty  percent  of  the 
instruction  time  is  conducted  in  Ukrainian  and  the  other 
fifty  percent  is  conducted  in  English.  Subjects  taught  in 
Ukrainian  include  Ukrainian  Language  Arts,  Social  Studies, 
Music,  Art  and  Physical  Education.  English  Language  Arts, 
Mathematics  and  Science  are  taught  in  English. 

The  objective  of  the  Bilingual  Program  is  to  provide 
children  with  the  advantages  of  the  regular  program  plus 
functional  fluency  in  Ukrainian  and  a  knowledge  of  Ukrainian 
culture.  Instruction  is  designed  to  place  equal  emphasis  on 
Ukrainian  culture  and  the  Ukrainian  language. 

Parental  interest  in  a  specific  geographical  area, 
availability  of  school  space,  and  consent  of  the  principal 
determine  the  schools  in  which  the  program  is  offered. 
Transportation  of  children  where  necessary  is  provided  by 
parents  who  through  Alberta  Education's  transportation 
policy  receive  a  grant  which  is  administered  by  the  parent 
association . 

A  major  role  in  the  program  is  played  by  the  Ukrainian 
Bilingual  Association  (UBLA),  a  parental  body  whose  function 
is  to  maintain  a  liaison  with  the  School  Board  and  parents 
with  regard  to  transportation,  supplemental  cultural 
activities,  publicity  which  actively  seeks  students  for  the 
program,  and  matters  which  concern  the  general  welfare  of 
the  students. 


, 
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Guidelines  and  a  curriculum  for  the  program  have  been 
prepared  by  Alberta  Education.  Ancillary  curricular 
materials  have  been  prepared  by  the  program  teachers. 
Implementation  is  left  primarily  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers  who  meet  with  the  consultant  and  Supervisor  of 
Second  Languages  for  inservice  sessions  where  they  exchange 
information  and  provide  input  for  program  revisions. 
Formative  evaluation  resulting  in  program  and  test 
revisions  has  been  carried  out  since  the  inception  of  the 
program. 

Teacher  selection  is  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

-  an  Alberta  teaching  certificate 

-  four  years  of  teacher  training 

-  training  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

-  experience  in  teaching  in  the  early  levels 

-  fluency  in  Ukrainian  (spoken  and  written) 

-  a  commitment  to  the  bilingual  program 

-  a  sensitivity  to,  and  desire  to  work  with, 
young  children 

As  part  of  the  questionnaire  circulated  to  teachers 
after  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  respondents 
perceived  that  two  of  the  most  important  teacher  selection 
criteria  were  Ukrainian  fluency  and  a  commitment  to  the 
program.  The  commitment  indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  improve  his  or  her  own  language  fluency  and, 
in  addition,  to  discover  not  necessarily  new  skills,  but  how 
to  use  more  wisely  skills  already  known  in  order  to  improve 
pupil  achievement. 
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. . .  it  is  the  skill  of  using  the  right 
skill  which  may  need  improvement,  so 
that  teaching  behavior  can  be  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  more 
rapidly  and  accurately. 

(Flanders  1976,  p.  168) 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

To  date  there  has  been  no  systematic  observation  of 
pupil  teacher  interaction  and  its  relation  to  student 
outcomes  in  the  Ukrainian  Bilingual  Program.  An  analysis 
of  verbal  teaching  patterns  together  with  identification  of 
individual  pupil  behavior  is  needed. 


THE  PROBLEM 

Three  major  purposes  of  this  study  are: 

1 .  To  describe  teacher-pupil  interaction  in  a  Ukrainian 
Bilingual  classroom  by  means  of  an  observational  instrument. 

2.  To  administer  a  pre-  and  post-test  as  an  indicator  of 
pupil  achievement. 

3.  To  relate  observationally  derived  variables  to  pupil 
achievement . 


ASSUMPTIONS 

1 .  Teaching  and  learning  involve  a  large  number  of 
interacting  factors. 

2.  Verbal  behavior  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  teaching 
process . 

3.  The  collected  data  is  an  accurate  representation  of 


observed  verbal  behavior. 
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LIMITATIONS 

1 .  This  study  has  taken  into  account  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  forces  which  produce  some  measurable  teacher  effect. 

2.  Only  four  classes  taught  by  four  teachers  were 
involved  in  the  study  which  is  essentially  exploratory  in 
nature . 

3.  The  presence  of  an  observer  in  the  classroom  raises  the 
possibility  that  the  pupil-teacher  verbal  interaction  may 
result  in  atypical  interaction  patterns. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE  AND  RESEARCH 
INTRODUCTION 


The  task  of  identifying  effective 
teachers,  or  effective  teaching  is 
crucial  to  teacher  education, 
certification,  selection  and  promotion 
and  ...  so  far  as  teaching  contributes 
to  the  whole  social  welfare  ...  to 
ultimate  human  survival. 

(Mitzel  i960,  p.  1481) 

This  literature  review  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
1)  Education  in  Modern  Language  Teaching,  2)  Methodology, 
and  3)  Interaction  Analysis. 


EDUCATION  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 


In  the  early  days  of  research  in  teaching,  rating  scales, 

surveys,  questionnaires ,  and  descriptions  of  teachers  by 

administrators  and  by  pupils  as  well,  were  used  in  attempts 

to  identify  specific  teacher  traits  which  ultimately  would 

spell  success  in  terms  of  pupil  achievement  (Withall,  Lewis 

1973>  p.  687).  Determining  teacher  traits  which  would  lead 

to  identification  of  successful  teaching  was  also  considered 

to  be  important  among  Modern  Language  educators.  This  was 

evident  when  Freeman  (1941)  appealed  to  the  profession  in 

the  following  terms: 

The  most  important  on  my  list  of  ideas 
for  the  language  teacher,  is  also  the 
most  intangible,  for  it  concerns  not 
what  he  has  studied  or  done,  but  what 
he  is  ...  He  must  possess  a  rich  store 
of  mature  knowledge,  untiring  energy, 
vigor,  contagious  enthusiasm  for  his 
profession.  As  a  teacher,  limitless 
patience,  human-understanding  and  sympathy. 

All  this  we  call  personality. 
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With  these  words  he  initiated  one  of  the  most  prolonged 
and  comprehensive  examinations  of  competence  that  any 
segment  of  the  teaching  profession  has  ever  undertaken 
(Paquette  1 966) . 

Through  the  work  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
Foreign  Language  Program  committees  were  established, 
studies  and  surveys  were  made,  and  reports  were  given  to  the 
profession  (Tharp,  1955;  Balakian,  i960;  Childers  et  al, 

1951 ;  Paquette,  1966).  These  studies  resulted  in  two  things 
the  publication  of  Guidelines  for  Teacher  Education  Programs 
in  Modern  Languages  (Paquette  1966),  and  the  development  of 
the  Modern  Language  Proficiency  tests  for  French,  German, 
Italian,  Russian  and  Spanish. 

The  guidelines  which  resulted  from  an  assessment  of  the 
profession,  pointed  up  directions  for  new  teaching  programs, 
and  presented  a  comprehensive  framework  within  which  new 
programs  could  be  developed.  The  guidelines  were,  however, 
flexible  enough  to  permit  the  necessary  experimentation  and 
innovation  which  must  precede  professional  progress.  They 
did  not  consider  classroom  performance,  but  could  be 
considered  as  the  basis  for  it. 

The  language  proficiency  tests,  based  on  a  specific 
rating  scale  of  "minimal",  "good"  and  "superior"  ability, 
(Appendix  A)  were  developed  in  seven  areas  of  competency: 

1)  aural  understanding;  2)  speaking;  3)  reading;  4)  writing; 
5)  linguistic  analysis;  6)  culture;  and  7)  professional 
development  (e.g.  preparation  and  knowledge  of  methodology). 


. 
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Politzer  (1966),  fully  supportive  of  the  language 
proficiency  tests  and  the  guidelines,  did  however  recognize 
the  dichotomy  which  exists  between  language  proficiency  and 
classroom  performance.  He  stated  "that  language  proficiency 
would  automatically  guarantee  adequate  performance  is  an 
assumption  ..."  (p.  251 ) .  He  proposed  that  the  training  of 
teachers  place  more  emphasis  on  methodology  and  a  "practice- 
centered"  program. 

Co-workers  at  Stanford  had  developed  a  "technical 
skills"  approach  for  training  teachers  whereby  specific 
instructional  techniques  and  procedures  that  a  teacher  may 
use  in  the  classroom  were  identified.  Categories  such  as: 
establishing  a  frame  of  reference,  controlling  participation, 
presenting  feedback,  achieving  closure  were  established  as 
performance  criteria  for  teachers  in  training  (Gage  1968). 

These  only  needed  to  be  refined  and  applied  specifically  to 
the  second  language  teacher. 

Hayes,  Lambert,  and  Tucker  (I967)  devised  a  research 
plan  which  would  relate  student  achievement  to  policies, 
principles,  and  procedures  which  they  believed  to  be 
important  in  developing  second  language  proficiency  in 
students . 

The  analysis  dealt  with  a  rating  given  to  a  list  of 
324  items  by  364  members  of  the  N.D.E.A.  Institutes . * 

Several  presage  variables  which  were  rated  as  important  were: 

*  The  National  Defense  Education  Act  provided  funds  for 
research  in  second  language  teaching  and  for  massive  teacher 
upgrading  programs  which  took  the  form  of  the  N.D.E.A.  Institutes. 
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near  native  competence  in  speaking  the  target  language, 
patience,  conscientiousness  in  lesson  planning, 
encouragement  of  students,  tact  during  correction,  and 
rapport  with  students. 

Processes  considered  important  were:  use  of  oral 
drills,  use  of  oral-question-answer  exercises  in  the  target 
language,  presentation  of  authentic  cultural  information, 
use  of  the  target  language  in  presenting  cultural 
information. 

Product  factors  rated  as  important  were:  testing 
procedures  for  listening  and  speaking  skills,  and  program 
evaluation  based  on  tests,  class  performance,  and  a  final 
examination . 

The  second  step  of  their  plan  proposed  obtaining  a 
complete  descriptive  profile  of  each  teacher  based  on  the 
features  established  by  the  ratings  in  part  one.  Pre-  and 
post-tests  to  determine  achievement  would  be  given  to  the 
students  and  by  means  of  statistical  analysis,  profiles  and 
subprofiles  which  were  especially  effective  in  developing 
language  proficiency  would  be  isolated.  The  possibility  of 
different  profiles  attaining  similar  measures  of 
effectiveness  existed. 

In  essence,  the  descriptive-correlational  design  was 
in  keeping  with  the  research  approaches  suggested  by  Barak 
Rosenshine  and  Norma  Furst  (1973). 


■ 
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METHODOLOGY 


Berliner  (1976)  cites  the  need  for  a  commonality  in 
descriptive  language  when  discussing  the  teaching  phenomenon. 
The  following  section  describes  the  methods,  strategies  and 
techniques  used  in  modern  language  teaching,  thereby 
providing  the  language  to  describe  modern  language  classroom 
events . 

Hammerly  (I97I),  Bosco  and  DiPietro  (1970)  have 

summarized  the  methods  of  language  teaching  in  terms  of  the 

assumptions  on  which  each  is  based,  and  procedures  used  in 

their  implementation  (Figure  2»  1).  The  terms  "method", 

"approach",  "procedures"  and  "techniques"  are  used  here  as 

defined  by  Anthony  (1963). 

Method  is  an  overall  plan  for  the  orderly 
presentation  of  language  material,  no  part 
of  which  contradicts  and  all  of  which  is 
based  on  the  approach  (p.  65). 

I  view  an  approach,  any  approach,  as  a  set 
of  assumptions  dealing  with  the  nature  of 
language,  and  the  nature  of  language  teaching 
learning.  An  approach  is  axiomatic.  It 
describes  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  taught.  It  states  a  point  of  view,  a 
philosophy,  an  article  of  faith  . . .  something 
one  believes,  but  can't  necessarily  prove  (p.  63). 

Procedures  and  techniques  are  implementational 
and  depend  on  the  artistry  of  the  teacher. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  technique  must  be  taken 
in  relation  to  the  method  (p.  65). 

The  grammar-translation  method  was  obviously  designed 

for  students  who  were  interested  in  complex-abstract 

thinking.  However,  Rivers  (1964)  points  out: 

The  grammar-translation  method  is  not 
successful  with  the  less  intellectual  who 
muddle  through  making  many  mistakes  over 


. 


Figure  2:  1 

SUMMARY  OF  METHODS  IN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 
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Assumptions 
Purposes  and 
Objectives 


Skills 

Stressed 


Pronunciation 


Vocabulary 


Grammar 


Use  of  Native 
Language 


Other 


Grammar 

Translation 


Direct  Method 


-language  is  -language  is 

graphic  oral  and 

-language  is  a  graphic 

tool  for  -purpose  - 

literary  research  communication 


-reading 
writing  and 
grammar 


-very  little, 
based  on 
spelling 

-bilingual 
word  lists 


-deductive , 
memorization 
of  rules 


-target  language 
is  learned 
through  the 
media  of  the 
first  language 


-listening 

and 

speaking 


-imitation 

only 


-realia, 
pictures , 
actions 

-inductive , 
exposure 
to  oral 
language 
only 

-in  the  target 
language  only 


-a  functional 
method 
emphasis  put 
on  the  active 
use  of  the 
language  in 
concrete 
situations 


Audio lingual 

-language  is 
oral  and 
graphic 
-purpose  is 
communication 
process  of 
learning- 
inductive 

-listening, 
speaking, 
reading,  and 
writing 
-oral  before 
graphic 

-imitation 

-drills 

-dialogues 

-realia, 

pictures, 

actions 

-induction  and 
deduction 
-oral  drills 


-as  little  as 
possible  but 
where  needed 


-rule  oriented 
in  that  it 
seeks  to  con¬ 
trol  the 
grammar  and 
phonological 
structure  of 
the  target 
language 


and  over  again  and  thus  building  up 
cumulative  habits  of  inaccuracy  which 
are  difficult  to  erradicate  in  a  more 
advanced  stage. 

A  shift  to  the  direct  method  which  has  often  been 

called  the  early  stage  of  the  audiolingual  approach  was  a 

reflection  of  the  behavior-oriented  psychological  thinking 

of  the  times.  The  behaviorists  concluded  that  all  learning 

consisted  of  some  form  of  conditioning.  B.  F.  Skinner  used 

the  term  operant  conditioning  to  describe  learning  and  made 

it  clear  that  language  is  no  different  from  other  learned 

behavior  when  he  states: 

In  all  verbal  behavior  under  stimulus 
control  there  are  three  important  events 
to  be  taken  into  account:  a  stimulus, 
a  response  and  a  reinforcement  which  are 
contingent  upon  each  other. 

(1954) 

Introduction  of  drills  and  dialogues  in  the  direct 
method  resulted  in  classroom  audiolingualism  as  it  is 
presently  used  in  teaching,  supplemented,  however,  by 
reading  and  writing. 

Broad  comparison  studies  of  methods  have  generated 
considerable  discussion,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  further 
comparisons  of  methods  will  yield  useful  insights  into 
modern  language  teaching.  Jakobovits  (1969)  considers  such 
studies  unrealistic,  attributing  their  lack  of  productivity 
to  the  fact  that  a  "method",  as  usually  defined,  consists  of 
a  large  variety  of  instructional  activities  most  of  which 
remain  undefined  and  unobserved.  Needed,  therefore,  are 
studies  of  more  specific  activities.  Medley  (1972),  also 


* 
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negating  the  value  of  "broad  comparison  studies,  felt  that 
these  types  of  experiments  generally  ignore  any  differences 
in  teacher  behavior  or  at  best  regard  them  as  a  source  of 
error.  Chastain  (I97I),  however,  cites  the  need  for  these 
studies  on  the  grounds  that  the  researcher  can  begin  with 
broad  methodological  studies,  then  vary  selected  factors  in 
subsequent  experiments  and  tests. 

One  such  broad  comparison  study  which  is  considered  to 
be  a  "classic"  in  the  modern  language  area,  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Foreign  Language  Research  Project. 

The  Pennsylvania  Project 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  two  year  study  were  to 
determine  which  of  three  second  language  teaching  methods  is 
most  effective  in  achieving  each  of  the  four  second  language 
objectives,  i.e.  listening  comprehension,  speaking  fluency, 
reading,  and  writing.  In  addition,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  which  of  the  three  language  laboratory  systems  is 
best  suited  economically  and  structurally  to  the  development 
of  structural  and  pronunciation  accuracy.  The  final  goal 
was  to  identify  the  optimum  combination  of  method  and 
system.  (The  "system"  phase  will  not  be  discussed  here.) 

The  three  methods  as  defined  by  a  panel  of  experts  were 

1 )  traditional  with  emphasis  on  reading,  writing, 
translation  and  grammar  analysis. 

2)  functional  or  audio lingual  skills  stressing 
controlled  vocabulary  and  language  structure 
with  emphasis  on  listening  and  speaking. 

3)  functional  skills  plus  grammar  skills  as  in 
2)  but  including  grammar  analysis. 
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Instructions  and  workbooks  for  each  method  were 
developed  and  teachers  participated  in  workshops  and 
training  to  establish  procedures. 

Results  showed  no  difference  among  the  three  teaching 
methods  on  any  skills  except  reading  where  the  traditional 
group  performed  better  than  the  audio lingual  group.  Student 
attitudes  toward  second  language  learning  showed  a  downward 
shift  and  were  independent  of  method.  No  significant 
relationship  existed  between  teacher  language  proficiency 
scores  and  class  achievement. 

Questions  were  raised  about  the  various  product,  context, 
and  presage  variables  as  well  as  the  design  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  study  (Steiner  1970),  and  considerable 
discussion  was  based  on  classroom  processes.  Several 
factors  which  determined  the  inability  of  the  treatments  to 
distinguish  themselves  one  from  the  other  were  identified. 
Lange  (1968)  felt  that  crucial  characteristics  which 
distinguish  one  method  from  the  other  were  not  made  clear  to 
the  teachers.  As  a  result,  they  did  not  always  adhere  to 
one  method,  which  resulted  in  a  contamination  of  the  study. 
Carroll  (I970)  stated  that  instrumentation  for  the 
observation  of  methods  was  inadequate.  Moskowitz  (1976) 
felt  that  teacher  observation  by  means  of  an  interaction 
analysis  system  would  have  provided  more  fruitful  results. 

Carroll  (1970)  concluded  his  extensive  review  of  this 
study  by  saying  that 

these  kinds  of  studies  support  the  rather 
commonplace  conclusions  that  by  and  large 
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students  learn  precisely  what  they  are 
taught,  and  that  there  is  no  mysterious 
transfer  between  skills. 

He  expressed  a  previously  mentioned  view,  that  studies  of 
specific  processes  are  more  likely  to  "pay  off"  in 
yielding  information  about  effective  teaching. 

Learning 

Carroll  (19 65),  contending  that  learning  is  a  mental 
process  as  well  as  a  conditioned  one,  pointed  out  that 
practices  in  second  language  teaching  seem  to  be  based  on 
one  or  the  other  of  two  implicit  theories:  an  audiolingual 
theory  and  a  cognitive  code  theory.  The  former  is 
characterized  as  emphasizing  the  primacy  of  auditory 
discrimination  and  oral  production  over  other  aspects  of 
language  use  and  the  automatization  of  such  habits.  The 
latter  is  described  as  a  modern  up-to-date  translation  theory 
which  proposes  modern  language  learning  to  be  a  process  of 
acquiring  conscious  control  of  the  patterns  through  a  body 
of  knowledge. 

In  a  later  article  (I97I)  he  proposes  a  synthesis  of 
the  two  theories  and  states,  "if  it  is  not  too  flip  to  do 
so,  we  should  call  this  approach  cognitive  habit  formation 
theory",  concluding  that  language  learning  involves  both 
conditioning  and  cognition. 

Rivers  (1976),  with  this  theory  as  a  basis,  proposes  a 
model  (Figure  2:  2)  for  the  transition  from  repetitive 
classroom  practice  to  facility  in  spontaneous  conversational 
interchange . 
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Figure  2:  2 

TRANSITION  FROM  PSEUDOCOMMUNICATION 
TO  COMMUNICATION 


Skill- 

getting 


Skill¬ 

using 


Cognition 


Perception 

Abstraction 


Production  (or 
Pseudocommunication) 


Articulation 

Construction 


Interaction 


Reception 

Expression 


She  labels  the  production  of  speech  in  the  "skill¬ 
getting"  portion  of  language  learning  as  pseudocommunication, 
and  actual  skill-using  as  communication.  These  two  areas 
are  not  considered  to  be  mutually  exclusive  and  are  in 
constant  interaction  with  one  another.  In  the  process  of 
second  language  teaching  and  learning,  knowledge  is  acquired 
by  the  pupil  through  drills  and  dialogues  along  with 
perceptions  and  abstractions.  These  activities  are 
externally  directed  by  the  teacher,  and  the  student  is  not 
independently  receiving  or  communicating  any  messages. 

Hence  the  term  pseudocommunicat ion.  Rivers  maintains  that 
the  "heart"  of  the  second  language  teaching-learning  process 
lies  in  "bridging  the  gap"  between  the  two  areas. 

In  terms  of  programming  for  this  type  of  teaching, 
Carroll  (197*0  suggests  two  parallel  streams  of  instruction, 
one  devoted  to  exposing  the  learner  to  materials  containing 
a  relatively  uncontrolled  variety  of  elements  (grammar  and 
vocabulary)  and  the  other  devoted  to  a  rather  careful 
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sequencing  of  instructional  content,  but  not  excluding  one 
from  the  other. 

Sampson  (1977)  suggests  an  integrated  approach  for 
bridging  the  gap  between  pseudocommunication  and 
communication,  whereby  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  create 
challenging  verbal  tasks  within  the  various  functions  of 
language  rather  than  to  depend  completely  on  structural 
drills  found  in  textbooks. 

Acceptance  of  the  notion  that  language  learning  is 
habitual  as  well  as  cognitive  has  resulted  in  teachers 
implementing  the  best  features  of  each  method  thereby 
creating  a  functional  eclecticism  in  teaching.  This 
represents  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students 
(Grittner  1969»  Levy  197^»  Carroll  1974). 

Objectives 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  apply  the  theories  of 
teaching  and  learning  without  looking  at  the  learners' 
tasks  in  terms  of  some  form  of  objectives  (Steiner  1972). 
Both  Grittner  (1969)  and  Rivers  (1976)  caution  against 
defining  objectives  too  specifically.  However,  teachers 
should  have  a  clear  notion  of  their  intent  and  procedures 
for  helping  the  pupil  attain  the  kinds  of  things  he  is  able 
to  do.  Vallette  and  Disick  (1972)  give  a  comprehensive 
description  and  taxonomy  of  subject  matter  skills  which 
enables  the  teacher  to  define  objectives  and  place  them 
into  the  spectrum  of  the  total  teaching  situation. 


. 
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INTERACTION  ANALYSIS 

What  the  profession  needs  is  an  analysis 
of  teacher  performance  in  the  new  type 
second  language  program  translated  into 
behaviors  which  can  be  objectively 
described.  (Birkmaier,  1973>  p.  1 2 93 ) 

One  way  of  describing  teacher  behavior  in  a  classroom 
is  with  the  use  of  an  interaction  analysis  instrument. 
Interaction  analysis  has  been  used  in  research  to  identify 
teacher  behaviors  and  relating  them  to  achievement  measures, 
and  in  teacher  training  for  improving  the  role  of  the 
teacher  as  a  guide  in  the  learning  process  of  his/her 
pupils . 

Descriptive  Studies 

Mowkowitz  (19 66)  used  the  Flanders  interaction  system 
in  a  teacher  training  program  to  determine  if  training  in 
interaction  would  make  a  difference  in:  attitudes  towards 
teaching,  pupil  attitudes  toward  the  student  teacher, 
teaching  patterns  of  the  student  teachers,  attitudes  of  the 
cooperating  teacher  toward  the  student  teacher.  Results 
were  positive  in  all  respects. 

Discovering  that  categories  of  the  Flanders  system  were 
not  amenable  to  second  language  teaching  observation, 
Moskowitz  developed  the  FLint  (Foreign  Language  interaction) 
system.  This  observation  system  consisted  of  the  original 
Flanders  categories  and  included  others  which  were  considered 
to  be  more  pertinent  to  second  language  instruction.  These 
additional  categories  were:  "repeats  responses  verbatim", 


/ 


"directs  pattern  drills",  and 


"corrects  without  rejection", 

"choral  responses".  An  "E"  after  any  category  number 
indicated  that  the  verbal  behavior  had  occurred  in  English. 
Using  this  method  for  supervision  of  student  teachers,  the 
supervisor  is  able  to  discuss  the  goals  the  teacher  had  for 
the  lesson,  and  is  able  to  determine  whether  the  actual 
observed  behaviors  matched  the  intentions  of  the  teacher. 
Focus  is  on  the  teacher's  goals,  not  those  of  the  supervisor 
By  seeing  what  happens  in  his  class  a  teacher  can 
intelligently  decide  what  should  happen  in  his  class. 
Defensiveness  is  reduced  and  supervisory  relations  and 
teaching  improve,  as  the  teacher  becomes  his  own  agent  for 
change  and  is  left  equipped  to  supervise  himself  when  on  his 
own  (Moskowitz  1971). 

In  a  later  study  (1976)  Moskowitz  gathered  descriptive 
data  on  two  groups  of  teachers.  The  first  group  was 
identified  as  outstanding  teachers  by  means  of  a  student 
questionnaire .  The  other  group  designated  as  typical 
teachers  was  a  comparison  group  chosen  for  the  study. 

The  revised  Flint  system  was  used  to  analyze  pupil- 
teacher  interaction.  Significant  differences  occurred  in 
several  areas.  The  study  revealed  outstanding  teachers  with 

1 )  more  use  of  the  second  language  by  the  teacher 
and  pupils  combined. 

2)  more  teacher  talk  in  the  second  language. 

3)  more  student  talk  in  the  second  language. 

4)  more  use  of  praise. 

5)  more  use  of  personalized  questions. 


. 
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6)  more  non-verbal  information  giving  (gesturing  to 
convey  meaning). 

7)  less  student  talk  which  is  off  the  task. 

No  data  was  collected  to  determine  teacher  effect  on 
achievement  measures. 

To  differentiate  verbal  interaction  in  the  target 
language  and  in  the  native  language,  Wragg  (1970)  subjected 
a  second  language  classroom  to  systematic  analysis.  Using 
an  adaptation  of  the  Flanders  system,  ten  post  graduate 
students  were  observed  for  one,  twenty-minute  session  each. 
All  lessons  observed  were  with  classes  of  eleven,  twelve  or 
thirteen  year  old  students  who  were  in  their  first,  second 
or  third  year  of  learning  either  French  or  German. 

In  spite  of  the  small  sample  and  limited  observation 
time,  results  were  interesting. 

Teachers  talked  two  thirds  more  than  the  students. 
Teachers  talked  more  in  English  than  in  the  target  language 
and  pupils  spoke  more  in  the  target  language  than  in  English. 
Praise  was  given  in  both  languages  but  criticism  was  given 
in  English.  There  were  few  pupil  initiations  of  questions, 
and  the  majority  of  pupil  responses  were  in  reply  to  teacher 
questioning . 

A  distinct  contrast  between  two  teachers  who  were 
teaching  a  similar  grammar  lesson  was  revealed.  Teacher  "A" 
explained  in  English,  with  examples  in  French,  and  questions 
in  English,  and  required  pupils  to  respond  in  French. 

Teacher  "B"  used  French  almost  exclusively. 

No  product  data  was  collected  to  determine  which 
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processes  were  the  most  effective. 

The  Flanders  interaction  analysis  system  was  used  in  an 
observational  study  of  five  Grade  One  and  five  Grade  Two 
immersion  and  extended  French  classes  (Mclnnis  and  Donoghue 
1976).  Immersion  classes  were  those  where  French  was  used 
for  instruction  in  all  areas,  while  extended  French  classes 
were  those  where  French  was  used  as  the  language  of 
instruction  in  one  specific  subject.  The  curriculum  area 
selected  for  observation  was  ecology. 

Results  for  Grade  One  immersion  and  extended  classes 
indicated  that  the  vast  majority  of  all  interaction  was 
conducted  in  French.  Teachers  spoke  more  than  the  pupils. 
Students  in  the  French  immersion  classes  were  almost  equally 
balanced  in  terms  of  initiation  and  response,  while  in  extended 
classes,  student  talk  in  French  was  largely  in  the  form  of 
response.  Teachers  in  both  classes  made  little  reference  to 
student  emotions,  and  tended  to  use  praise  and  encouragement 
rather  than  criticism.  Student  responses  were  rather 
frequently  repeated  verbatim  as  opposed  to  being  paraphrased, 
enlarged  upon  or  summarized.  Results  for  the  Grade  Two 
classes  were  similar  to  those  of  Grade  One. 

Townsend  and  Zamora  (1975)  compared  verbal  and  non-verbal 
interaction  between  teachers  and  their  assistants,  as  well  as 
comparing  interaction  patterns  for  similar  subject  matter  in 
Spanish  and  English.  Significant  differences  between  the 
teachers  and  assistants  were  found  in  both  the  verbal  and 
non-verbal  dimensions. 

Teachers  tended  to  use  more  praise,  acceptance  and 


. 
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encouragement.  Assistant  teachers  talked  more  and  tended  to 
switch  from  one  language  to  the  other  during  lesson  presenta¬ 
tion.  Teachers  showed  a  much  higher  percentage  of  combined 
positive  non-verbal  behavior. 

Interaction  patterns  for  similar  subjects  differed  for 
each  language.  More  questions  and  responses  occurred  in 
Spanish  as  well  as  a  greater  incidence  of  pupil  response 
followed  by  teacher  acceptance. 

Correlational  Studies 

Using  the  Flanders  interaction  instrument,  Sister  Mary 
Williams  (1973)  conducted  a  study  in  twelve  beginning  Grade 
Nine  Spanish  language  classrooms.  Each  class  was  visited  four 
times  to  collect  interaction  data.  This  was  followed  by  the 
administration  of  an  attitude  and  achievement  test. 

Williams  sought  to  determine  relationships  between  pre¬ 
determined  variables  such  as:  the  teacher  response  ratio,  use 
of  praise,  use  of  positive  reinforcement,  use  of  questioning, 
use  of  directed  drills  and  pupil  achievement.  Results  showed 
that  teachers  with  high  frequencies  in  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  variables  tended  to  be  more  effective. 

A  study  of  successful  second  language  teaching  was 
conducted  by  Politzer  and  Weiss  (1969).  Their  research  also 
attempted  to  determine  which  teaching  behaviors  were  related 
to  student  achievement.  Presage  variables  such  as  residence 
in  France  and  proficiency  test  results  were  taken  into  account. 
Observations  of  the  teachers  focused  on  the  area  of  controlled 
and  free  drills.  The  findings  indicated  that  student 
achievement  was  greater  in  classes  where  the  teachers  used 


. 
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free  response  drill,  visual  aids  and  a  variety  of  drills 
shifting  from  one  type  to  another.  Residence  in  France  and 
high  performance  in  aural  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  were  other  factors  which  seemed  to  relate  to  student 
achievement.  The  investigators  concluded  that  students 
performed  better  with  teachers  who  went  beyond  the  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  curriculum.  They  interpreted  this  to  mean 
that  innovation  and  flexibility  are  desirable  characteristics 
of  second  language  teachers. 

Using  the  Flanders  observation  system  as  well  as  the 
modifications  proposed  by  Moskowitz  as  a  basis,  McEwen  (1976) 
developed  a  multidimensional  observational  category  system  to 
describe  teacher-pupil  interaction  in  eight  Grade  Ten  French 

i 

classes.  Four  teachers  participated  in  the  study.  Dimensions 
included  in  the  instrument  were  verbal  function,  thought  and 
content.  Individual  pupils  were  identified  during  the  course 
of  coding.  The  verbal  dimension  function  was  coded  directly 
in  the  classroom,  while  the  thought  and  content  functions  were 
added  to  the  classification  from  audiotapes  recorded  during 
the  observational  sessions.  A  battery  of  aptitude,  attitude 
and  achievement  tests  was  administered  to  the  students. 

The  descriptive  results  indicated  that  classroom  inter¬ 
action  was  primarily  dyadic.  Three  predominant  teacher 
instructional  patterns  were  found:  teacher  questions  followed 
by  pupil  convergent  response  followed  by  unspecified  praise; 
the  same  type  of  pattern  as  above  only  with  a  teacher's 
intermediary  reaction  to  pupil  response,  and  a  third  pattern 
consisting  of  teacher  directions  followed  by  discussion 
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primarily  of  extended  divergent  student  verbalization. 
Results  indicated  a  relationship  between  student 
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verbalization  and  achievement,  little  relationship  between 

aptitude  and  student  verbalization,  and  little  relationship 

between  attitude  and  verbalization. 

The  relatively  few  significant  correlations  between 

observationally  derived  variables  and  student  criterion 

measures  verified  the  complexity  of  the  teaching-learning 

process.  It  led  McEwen  to  conclude: 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  relationships 
among  isolated  variables  is  not  adequate 
to  describe  the  fundamental  diversity  of 
the  individual  acts  which  constitute  the 
instructional  process.  (p.  278) 

SUMMARY 


In  summary,  answers  to  the  question  of  what  makes  a  good 

teacher  have  been  sought  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Teacher 

training  programs  which  emphasize  classroom  performance, 

isolation  of  strategies  and  procedures  within  methods,  and 

direct  observation  by  interaction  analysis  have  all  generated 

information  useful  to  the  practising  teacher  and  researcher. 

How  can  evidence  of  this  nature  be  useful  to  a  teacher?  To 

conclude,  a  statement  by  Dunkin  ( 1 97 6 )  seems  appropriate: 

First  it  can  be  used  to  enhance  teachers' 
abilities  to  conceptualize  and  therefore 
to  analyze  teaching  behavior.  Second,  it 
should  enhance  teachers'  abilities  to 
synthesize  about  the  effects  of  their 
behavior.  Third,  it  should  provide  teachers 
with  more  guidance  than  they  have  ever  had 
to  make  decisions  about  how  to  behave  toward 
pupils.  Fourth,  it  can  provide  a  basis  for 
equipping  teachers  with  behavioral  reper¬ 
toires  needed  to  implant  decisions  they 
make.  (p.  185) 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  STUDY 

INTRODUCTION 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study,  largely  exploratory  in 
nature,  was  to  examine  the  process  of  pupil-teacher  verbal 
interaction  in  four  Ukrainian  bilingual  elementary  class¬ 
rooms.  A  further  purpose  was  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  selected  process  variables  and  pupil  product  measures. 

This  chapter  outlines  the  design,  identifies  the 
research  questions  and  describes  the  sample,  instrumentation 
and  methodology  employed  in  the  collection  and  preparation 
of  data. 

THE  DESIGN 

In  keeping  with  the  recommendations  of  Dunkin  and 
Biddle  (1974),  Mitzel  (1963),  Berliner  (1976),  Rosenshine 
and  Furst  (1973) »  that  investigators  of  teaching  pair 
process  information  (teacher-pupil  interaction)  with  product 
variables  (pupil  outcomes),  a  descriptive-correlational 
model  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study. 

Since  the  small  sample  limited  the  use  of  statistical 
analysis  a  description  of  teaching  profiles  as  related  to 
pupil  total  gains  and  sub-skill  gains  was  used. 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

Specifically,  the  study  sought  to  answer  the  following 
research  questions: 
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1 .  What  is  the  distribution  of  frequencies  and  percentages 
of  the  process  variables? 

2.  What  is  the  rate  of  instruction  for  each  class? 

3.  What  is  the  proportion  of  teacher  talk,  pupil  talk, 
and  non-verbal  interaction? 

4.  What  is  the  total  teacher  talk  in  Ukrainian  and  English? 

5-  What  is  the  distribution  of  Ukrainian  teacher  talk 
variables? 

6.  What  is  the  total  pupil  talk  in  Ukrainian  and  English? 

7.  What  is  the  distribution  of  Ukrainian  pupil  talk 
variables? 

8.  What  is  the  teacher  question  ratio  (TQR),  the  teacher 
response  ratio  (TRR)  and  the  pupil  initiation  ratio 
(PIR)? 

9.  What  is  the  total  dyadic  interaction  in  each  class,  and 
the  disbursement  of  dyadic  frequencies  among  pupils? 

10.  What  are  the  pre-post  achievement  test  scores,  and  the 
gains  which  occurred  between  the  two  tests? 

11.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  total  mean  gain 
scores,  mean  sub-skill  gains  and  teacher  process 
variables  for  each  class? 


THE  SAMPLE 

The  research  sample  consisted  of  three  Grade  three-four 
split  classes,  and  one  grade  three  heterogenous  Ukrainian- 
English  bilingual  classrooms  in  four  Edmonton  schools. 

These  particular  grades  were  selected  because  it  was  felt 
that  by  grades  three  and  four  the  pupils  would  have  reached 
a  level  of  oral  production  in  Ukrainian  which  was  past  the 
labelling  stage  and  that  their  verbalization  would  include 
instances  of  initiation  as  well  as  response. 
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Selection  of  Teachers 


Of  the  five  schools  where  the  program  is  in  operation, 
four  had  students  in  grades  three  and  four.  In  the  first 
three,  these  two  grades  were  combined  which  simplified 
teacher  selection.  A  preliminary  personal  contact  was  made 
with  each  of  these  teachers.  The  researcher  explained  that 
the  intent  of  the  study  was  to  explore  some  patterns  of 
classroom  communication  in  second  language  elementary  classe 
and  to  thereby  possibly  determine  how  these  patterns  may  or 
may  not  relate  to  pupil  achievement.  The  three  consented  to 
participate  in  the  study.  In  the  fourth  school,  where  there 
was  both  a  grade  three  and  grade  four  class,  the  preliminary 
contact  with  both  teachers  resulted  in  the  grade  three 
teacher  expressing  an  interest  in  participating  in  the  study 

Lesson  Content 

It  was  not  possible  to  ask  teachers  in  planning  the 
lessons  to  be  observed  to  confine  their  teaching  to  only 
one  designated  goal  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity  in  the 
study,  for  it  would  not  have  been  typical  of  what  teachers 
do  under  normal  circumstances.  The  idea  was  to  gain  insight 
into  what  Ukrainian  bilingual  teachers  do  as  they  teach. 

As  a  result,  the  request  was  that  they  teach  lessons  which 
would  involve  oral  production  in  Ukrainian.  The  researcher 
could  thereby  note  the  various  processes  used  in  achieving 
this  goal.  How  the  teachers  did  it  was  a  matter  of 
personal  choice. 

The  following  indicates  the  types  of  lessons  observed. 
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1.  Introduction  of  a  grammatical  structure. 

2.  Presenting  new  material  orally  (i.e.  a  dialogue, 
vocabulary,  discussion  of  pictures,  weather,  etc.). 

3.  Dealing  with  the  skill  of  reading  and  any  phase  of  it 
(i.e.  discussion  of  what  has  been  read,  syllabication, 
phoneme -grapheme  correspondences,  oral  reading,  etc.). 


Table  3 :  1 

LESSON  TYPES  AMONG  TEACHERS 


Teacher 


Grammatical 

Structure 


New 

Material 


Reading 


1 

X 

x(2  sessions) 

2 

x(2  sessions) 

X 

3 

X 

x(2  sessions) 

4 

X 

x(2  sessions) 

The  Pupils 

The  classes 

differed  in 

numbers  and,  as  previously 

mentioned,  were 

heterogeneous 

in 

nature .  Table 

3:  2  indicates 

the  distribution 

of  pupils  among 

classes . 

Table  3:  2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF 

PUPILS  AMONG 

CLASSES 

Class  Grade  3 

Grade  4 

Total 

1 

4 

8 

12 

2 

10 

9 

19 

3 

13 

10 

23 

4 

25 

25 

Total 

79 
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INSTRUMENTATION 

Overview 

The  decision  was  made  to  use  an  instrument  which  would 
code  classroom  interaction;  to  give  pre-post  tests  using 
the  Ukrainian  bilingual  testing  program,  and  to  administer 
an  aptitude  test. 

Classroom  Interaction  System 

The  Verbal  Function  aspect  of  the  McEwen  L2p  System 
(1976)  was  used  for  the  interaction  observations  (Figure  3:  1). 
This  system  is  based  on  Flanders  Interaction  Analysis  System 
(1970)  and  was  modified  especially  for  second  language 
classroom  observation.  As  in  the  Flanders  System,  the  L2p 
System  is  divided  into  Teacher  Talk,  categories  1-7*  Pupil 
Talk,  categories  8-9,  and  non  verbal  activity,  category  10, 
and  their  subscripts.  Three  modifications  were  made  in  the 
instrument.  Categories  6a  -  request  for  choral  verbal 
response,  8a  -  choral  verbal  response,  4i  question  after  a 
request  for  verbal  participation,  were  added.  As  in  the 
McEwen  System,  the  identification  of  individual  pupils 
beside  the  category  number  was  included.  By  coding  each 
transaction  every  three  seconds,  or  by  event,  on  to  a 
prepared  coding  sheet  (Appendix  B),  frequencies  for  each 
behavior  and  individual  student  identification  were 


derived . 
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Figure  3:  1 

THE  MCEWEN  L2P  SYSTEM:  VERBAL  FUNCTIONS  (1976) 

(as  modified  by  the  researcher) 

1 .  Acknowledgement  of  feelings:  In  a  non 
threatening  way,  accepting,  reflecting, 
discussing,  referring  to,  identifying  with 
or  communicating,  past,  present  or  future 
feelings  of  the  students. 

2.  Praise  or  Encouragement :  Praising  or 
encouraging  student  verbalization  or  behavior. 
Jokes  which  are  not  at  the  expense  of  anyone. 

2r.  Repetitive  Praise:  Repeating  verbatim  the 
correct  answer  uttered  by  a  student. 

3*  Reiteration  of  a  student  idea:  Using  the 
ideas  of  a  student  or  students.  The  ideas 
are  rephrased  by  the  teacher  but  are  still 
recognized  as  student  contribution. 

3c.  Clarification  of  a  student  idea:  Asking  for 
further  clarification,  probing  for  more 
information  or  trying  to  get  a  student  to 
focus  his  ideas. 

3x.  Extension  of  a  student  idea:  Getting  the 
student  to  develop  or  extend  his  ideas. 

Teacher  extension  of  an  idea  may  be  included 
if  in  the  context  of  the  student's  original 
idea . 

4.  Convergent  question:  Asking  a  factual 
question  with  the  intent  that  the  student 
produce  a  predetermined  answer. 

4i.  Teacher  names  pupil,  then  asks  question. 

4d.  Divergent  question:  Asking  broad  open 
questions,  which  require  the  student  to 
formulate  his  own  response.  As  the  teacher 
makes  use  of  the  responses,  moves  to 
categories  3»  3c,  3x. 

4p.  Personal  question:  Asking  a  student  a  question 
about  his  own  personal  experience.  Relating 
the  content  under  discussion  to  a  student's 
personal  life. 

5.  Gives  Information:  Giving  information  about 
content,  culture,  grammar,  etc. 

5b.  Belief  or  Opinion:  Relating  opinions,  beliefs 
or  anecdotes  to  the  students. 

5c.  Correcting:  Correcting  an  incorrect  student 
student  response  without  rejection. 

5p.  Procedure:  Presenting  information  about 
procedure.  No  student  verbalization  is 
anticipated . 
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Figure  3:  1  (continued) 

6.  Verbal  Directions;  Giving  directions, 
commands,  or  requests  for  verbal 
participation. 

6a.  Request  for  choral  response. 

6b.  Behavioral  Directions;  Giving  commands  or 
requests  for  behavioral  participation. 

7.  Verbal  Criticism:  Criticizing  a  student's 
response . 

7b.  Behavioral  Criticism;  Criticizing  a 
student's  behavior. 

8.  Convergent  Response :  Student  has  little  or 
no  choice  in  his  response,  since  the  answer 
is  predictable  from  the  question  asked. 

8a.  Choral  Response. 

8q.  Convergent  Question:  Asking  a  question  as 
directed  by  the  teacher. 

8r.  Pupil  reads. 

9.  Divergent  Response:  Responding  to  the 
teacher  or  initiating  the  communication. 
Student  expresses  his  own  opinion, 
reactions  or  feelings. 

9q.  Divergent  Question;  Asking  a  question  which 
the  student  initiates  himself  or  for  which 
he  has  the  choice  of  selection. 

9c.  Student  to  Student  Assistance:  Assisting 
another  student  with  his  verbalization. 

9E.  Comment  in  English:  Making  a  comment  in 

English  which  may  or  may  not  be  disruptive 
to  the  class. 

10.  Non  Verbal  Activity:  Pauses  in  the  inter¬ 
action,  laughter,  and  periods  in  which  non 
verbal  interaction  occurs. 

A  subscript  (E)  was  added  after  each 
category  if  it  occurred  in  English. 
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Pre-Post  Test 

The  Ukrainian  Language  Skills  Achievement  Test  (referred 
to  hereafter  as  ULSAT)  was  used  for  the  pre-post  testing. 

ULSAT  was  developed  by  the  program  teachers  and  consultants 
from  the  Edmonton  Public  and  Edmonton  Catholic  School  systems 
with  the  assistance  of  a  test  consultant  from  the  Edmonton 
Public  School  Board.  It  was  designed  to  reflect  the  goals 
and  content  of  the  program  and  has  been  standardized  and 
normed  for  the  population  in  the  program.  Both  the  grade  3 
and  grade  4  tests  consist  of  two  parts:  part  1  which  is  group 
administered  by  the  classroom  teacher  and  part  2  which  is. 
individually  administered.  In  this  instance  part  2  was  given 
by  the  researcher.  Analysis  of  the  test  is  facilitated  by 
marking  responses  directly  on  to  a  computer  coding  sheet 
(Appendix  B).  A  manual  giving  directions  for  test  administra¬ 
tion  is  provided  for  the  teacher  and  individual  examiner. 

The  manual  accompanying  the  test  describes  the 
instrument  in  the  following  fashion. 

Description  of  Test  Grade  3 

The  test  is  divided  into  15  clusters  or  skill  areas  as 
follows : 

title  questions 

1 .  Group  Administered  -  by  classroom  teacher 
PART  ONE  -  Review  and  Listening 


Cluster 

1 

Reading  Readiness  - 
Beginning  Sounds 

1-6 

Cluster 

2 

Reading  Beginning  Sounds 
Ending  Sounds 

7-18 

Cluster 

3 

Silent  Reading 

19-24 

Cluster 

4 

Listening  Comprehension 
Riddles 

25-33 

•-  - 
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PART  TWO  -  Reading 


Cluster 

5 

Sequencing 

34-39 

Cluster 

6 

Synonyms ,  Antonyms 

40-52 

Cluster 

7 

Prepositions  and  Pronouns 

53-58 

Cluster 

8 

Silent  Reading  -  Details 

59-64 

Cluster 

9 

Silent  Reading  -  Main  Idea 

65-70 

PART  THREE  - 

Writing 

Cluster 

1 

Dictation  of  Words, 
phrases  and  sentences 

71-81 

Cluster 

2 

Written  Responses  to 

Noun  Riddles 

82-87 

Cluster 

3 

Writing  Descriptive 

Sentences 

88-93 

Cluster 

4 

Creative  Written  Response 
to  Pictures 

94-99 

Individually 

Administered 

PART  FOUR 

Oral 

Cluster 

5 

Oral  Reading 

100-115 

Cluster 

6 

Oral  Response  Using 

Picture  Stimulus 

116-135 

Analysis  Grade  3  Test 

Questions  for  parts  1  and  2  are  multiple  choice  and 
are  marked  A,  B,  or  C  on  the  computer  coding  sheets 
(Appendix  B).  Scoring  for  the  individually  administered 
portion  will  he  described  under  procedures. 


Description  of  Test  Grade  4 

The  test  is  divided  in  12  clusters  or  skill  areas  as 
follows : 

TITLE  QUESTIONS 

1 .  Group  Administered  -  by  classroom  teacher 

PART  ONE 


Cluster  1  Review  -  Reading  Readiness 

Decoding  Skills 


1-7 


. 
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Cluster  2 

Review  -  Reading  Comprehension 
Stories  and  Riddles 

8-12 

Cluster  3 

Review  -  Listening 

Comprehension  -  Stories  and 
Riddles 

13-21 

Cluster  4 

Listening  Comprehension 

22-29 

Cluster  5 

Reading  -  Decoding 

30-41 

Cluster  6 

Reading  Comprehension 

Literal  Comprehension 

Vocabulary  Skills 

42-56 

Cluster  7 

Reading  Comprehension 

1 .  Inferential  Comprehension 

2.  Critical  Comprehension 

57-71 

PART  TWO  -  Writing 

Cluster  1 

Writing  Sentence  Dictation 

72-86 

Cluster  2 

Writing  Scrambled  Sentences 

87-96 

Cluster  3 

Creative  Writing 

97-111 

2.  Individually 

Administered 

PART  TWO  (Continued) 

Cluster  4 

Oral  Reading 

1 .  Poetry 

2.  Prose 

112-125 

Cluster  5 

Oral  Response  Using 

Picture  Stimulus 

126-140 

Analysis  Grade  4 

Test 

Questions  for  part  1  are  multiple  choice  and  are  marked 
A,  B,  or  C  on  the  coding  sheet.  For  part  2,  cluster  1,  each 
sentence  is  worth  three  marks.  Criteria  are,  grammatical 
structure,  spelling  and  punctuation.  A  is  assigned  if  the 
criteria  are  met,  and  B  if  they  are  not.  For  part  2, 
cluster  2  (writing),  each  sentence  is  worth  two  marks. 
Criteria  are  grammatical  structure  and  punctuation.  A  is 
assigned  if  the  criteria  are  met  and  B  if  they  are  not. 
Cluster  3,  creative  writing,  requires  that  the  pupil  write 
five  sentences  using  the  given  word.  Three  marks  are 
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assigned  per  sentence.  Criteria  are  correct  usage  of  the 
word,  grammatical  structure  and  punctuation.  A  or  B  is 
assigned  as  in  the  previous  clusters.  Scoring  of  the 
individually  administered  portion  will  he  described  under 
procedures . 

The  Aptitude  Test 

Since  aptitude  is  a  personal  trait  considered  to  be 
stable  and  not  readily  amenable  to  change  (Cronbach  and 
Furby  1970),  regardless  of  teacher  process,  the  Elementary 
Modern  Language  Aptitude  Test  (hereafter  referred  to  as  EMLAT) 
was  administered  to  each  student  in  order  to  give  an 
indication  of  probable  success  in  learning  a  second  language. 
The  results  of  this  test  were  to  be  used  to  adjust  the  pupil 
achievement  scores  thereby  providing  a  more  accurate 
indication  of  teacher  effect. 

EMLAT,  an  outgrowth  of  an  earlier  Modern  Language 
Aptitude  Test  for  adults  (Carroll  and  Sapon  1959) »  was 
designed  for  grades  three  to  six.  The  test  is  divided  into 
four  parts  which  appear  to  measure  the  following  abilities: 

1.  Sound-symbol  associations  (hidden  words) 
e.g.  apl  □  a  month  of  the  year 

Q  a  fruit 
D  lazy 

□  a  boy ' s  name 

pupils  place  an  x  in  the  corresponding  square 
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2.  Sensitivity  to  grammatical  structures  (matching  words) 

e.g.  Henry  THREW  the  hall 
Sally  rides  a  hike 

□  □  .  n  o 

pupils  place  an  x  in  the  square  which 
corresponds  to  the  capitalized  word 

3.  Ability  to  hear  speech  sounds  (finding  rhymes) 

e.g.  PART  shirt  n  heart  a  party  tH  past  dJ 

pupils  place  an  x  heside  the  word  that 
rhymes  with  the  capitalized  word 

4.  Memory  component  (number  learning) 

The  pupil  learns  the  names  of  numbers  in  an 
artificial  language  and  after  some  practice 
in  recognition  and  putting  numbers  together 
listens  to  new  numbers  in  the  new  language. 

A  booklet  is  provided  for  each  student,  and  the  test 
is  administered  by  a  pre-recorded  magnetic  tape.  Testing 
time  is  approximately  one  hour. 

COLLECTION  OF  DATA 
Overview 

Collection  of  data  consisted  of  four  phases:  a  pre  test 
(ULSAT)  which  was  given  in  early  October;  administration  of 
EMLAT  given  shortly  thereafter;  process  data  observations 
which  were  collected  in  February  and  March  and  a  post  test 
(ULSAT)  which  was  given  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

The  following  section  deals  with  data  collection  for 
each  phase  of  the  study. 

ULSAT 

Administration  of  ULSAT  was  carried  out  as  part  of  the 
regular  bilingual  testing  program  for  the  Edmonton  Public 
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School  Board.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  individual 
testing  by  the  researcher,  the  classroom  teachers  had  given 
the  group-administered  portion  to  the  pupils.  The  researcher 
was  provided  with  a  room  in  each  of  the  four  schools  where 
the  children  were  individually  tested.  Procedures  were 
similar  for  all  classes. 

Individual  Testing  Grade  3 

Cluster  5  -  Oral  Reading  Questions  100-11 5 

Pupils  were  required  to  read  two  short  stories 
consisting  of  four  sentences  each  (Appendix  A) .  Opportunity 
was  given  for  the  subject  to  scan  the  sentences  and  after 
30  seconds  the  researcher  asked  that  he  or  she  begin  to  read. 
Scoring 

Each  sentence  received  two  marks,  one  mark  for 
articulation  and  one  mark  for  intonation. 

Cluster  6  -  Oral  Response  Using  Picture  Stimulus 

Questions  116-135 

The  subject  was  requested  to  tell  the  evaluator  three 
similarities  and  seven  differences  between  two  pictures. 
Scoring 

"A"  was  marked  on  the  scoring  sheet  for  correct  replies 

and  "B"  was  marked  for  incorrect  replies.  Two  marks  were 

allotted  for  each  reply  if  the  response  was  a  complete 

grammatically  correct  sentence. 

e.g.  question  #116  -  A  (1  mark) 

117  -  A  (1  mark) 

If  the  student's  response  was  partially  correct,  that  is 
not  a  complete  sentence  or  grammatically  incorrect,  he 
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received  1  mark. 

e.g.  question  #116  -  A  (1  mark) 

117  -  B  (0  mark) 

If  the  response  was  doth  incomplete  and  contained 
grammatical  errors,  or  was  not  even  attempted,  no  marks 
were  received. 

e.g.  question  #116  -  B  (0  mark) 

11?  -  B  (0  mark) 

Individual  Testing  Grade  4 

Unlike  the  grade  3  test,  all  directions  were  given  in 
Ukrainian. 

Cluster  4  -  Oral  Reading  Poetry  and  Prose  Questions  112-125 

a)  Poetry:  Questions  112-115 

The  pupil  was  given  the  opportunity  to  read  the  poetry 
selection  silently  and  then  was  asked  to  read  it  aloud 
(Appendix  A). 

Scoring 

"A"  was  scored  on  the  coding  sheet  for  each  line  if  it 
was  read  without  pauses,  or  hesitation,  and  with  correct 
word  identification.  If  the  subject  failed  to  meet  any  of 
these  requirements,  "B"  was  scored  on  the  sheet. 

b)  Prose:  Questions  116-125 

The  pupil  selected  one  story  out  of  a  choice  of  three 
to  read  aloud  (Appendix  A).  No  time  was  given  for  silent 
reading. 

Scoring 

"A"  was  scored  for  questions  116,117  and  118  if  the 
pupil  read  without  pauses  or  hesitation  and  correct 
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intonation.  "B"  was  scored  for  questions  119-125  for  any 
errors  in  pronunciation.  If  the  student  made  fewer  errors 
than  seven  in  pronunciation,  "A"  was  marked  for  the 
remaining  questions  up  to  125. 

Cluster  5  -  Oral  Response  Using  Picture  Stimulus 

Questions  126-140 

A  picture  of  Ukrainian  Christmas  Eve  was  shown  to  the 
pupils.  The  following  instructions  were  given  by  the 
evaluator : 

"Using  five  complete  sentences,  tell  me  about 
this  picture.  Tell  me  what  you  see,  and 
also  something  about  the  customs  connected 
with  the  holiday." 

Sentences  were  written  down  as  the  pupil  spoke  and  marking 
was  derived  from  the  language  samples. 

Scoring 

Three  marks  were  allotted  per  sentence.  "A"  was  marked 
if  the  subject  attempted  to  reply,  if  the  grammatical 
structure  was  correct  and  if  appropriate  vocabulary  was 
used . 

The  completed  tests  were  returned  to  the  research 
division  of  the  Edmonton  School  Board. 

EMLAT 

The  aptitude  test  was  administered  on  a  group  basis. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  test,  the  children  were 
given  a  break  to  stretch  and  walk  around  their  desks.  The 
second  half  of  the  tape  was  played  and  the  test  was 
completed  in  approximately  70  minutes. 
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Interaction  Data  Collection 

A  training  period  of  approximately  four  weeks  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  researcher  and  another  individual  using  the 
following  procedures: 

1 .  Familiarization  with  the  Flanders  Interaction 
System. 

2.  A  training  tape  and  manual  were  studied  and 
category  coding  was  discussed.  (Moskowitz  1970) 

3.  An  audio  tape  was  made  in  a  non-study  classroom 
which  permitted  further  category  discussion  and 
practice . 

Permission  was  received  from  the  Edmonton  Public  School 
Board  to  enter  the  classrooms  where  preliminary  contact  had 
been  made  with  the  teachers.  Teachers  2,  3  and  4  were 
observed  for  two,  20  minute  sessions  and  one  30  minute 
session;  while  teacher  1  was  observed  for  two  30  minute 
sessions  and  one  20  minute  session.  This  discrepancy  in 
time  observation  was  a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  lesson 
being  observed.  Coding  took  place  over  a  period  of  three 
weeks . 

Categories  of  the  verbal  function  of  the  L2p  System  and 
the  individual  student  who  verbalized  were  written  on  to  a 
coding  sheet  (Appendix  B).  A  sequence  of  observations 
appeared  as  follows: 

4  -  Teacher  asks  the  class  a  question 

6  -  John:  Teacher  requests  verbal  response  from  John 

8  -  John  replies 

5c-  Teacher  correction  of  pronunciation  error 

8  -  John  repeats  the  error  correctly 

2  -  Teacher  praises  John 

Administration  of  the  EMLAT  as  well  as  the  pre-test 
facilitated  the  task  of  learning  each  child's  name.  As  a 
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result,  only  a  brief  familiarization  period  in  each  class 
was  necessary.  A  seating  plan  was  provided  in  the  event 
that  a  name  had  been  forgotten  by  the  researcher. 

As  well  as  using  coding  sheets  to  record  the 
observations,  a  Sony  TC-55  cassette  tape  recorder  along  with 
a  Sony  Electret  condenser  microphone  ECM  -  250  was  used  to 
tape  the  sessions.  Each  evening  following  data  collection, 
tapes  were  replayed  and  coding  rechecked.  The  second 
individual  replayed  the  tapes  in  the  presence  of  the 
researcher.  As  suggested  by  Bailey  (1975)  comparisons  were 
made  and  after  discussion  of  discrepancies  a  consensus  was 
reached  as  to  category  classification. 

PREPARATION  OF  DATA 

Overview 

This  section  deals  with  the  preparation  of  data 
collected  with  each  instrument  and  how  it  was  used  to 
describe  product-process  relationships. 

ULSAT 

Pupil  achievement  tests  were  tabulated  by  the  Research 
Division  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board.  Individual 
achievement  scores  for  each  sub-skill  as  well  as  total 
scores,  means  and  standard  deviations  were  provided  for  the 
researcher.  Using  these  results,  a  two  tailed  t-test  was 
performed  to  determine  whether  the  total  gain  and  sub-skill 
gain  were  statistically  significant.  The  computer  services 
of  the  University  of  Alberta  Faculty  of  Education  were 
employed  in  this  regard. 
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EMLAT 

An  analysis  of  co-variance  of  achievement  scores  adjusted 
for  aptitude  indicated  that  no  significant  difference  appeared 
in  the  adjusted  pre-post  test  means.  Therefore,  the  EMLAT 
scores  were  disregarded  and  the  ULSAT  raw  gain  scores  were 
used  as  the  product  measure. 

Interaction  Data 

Total  frequencies  for  each  category  were  calculated 

from  the  original  data  sheets.  Upon  examination  of  the  large 

number  of  frequencies  in  category  10,  it  was  decided  to 

recode  that  particular  classification  from  the  tapes  into  the 

following  categories: 

lOi  -  pauses  in  the  interaction 

lOw  -  teacher  writes  on  the  board 

lot  -  pupil  tasks 

101  -  laughter 

lOp  -  teacher  shows  picture 

10m  -  teacher  mimes 

10c  -  confusion 

The  majority  of  discrepancies  in  coding  appeared  in 
variables  3>  3c  and  Jx.  After  discussion  with  the  other 
individual  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  context  of  this  study, 
reiteration  and  extension  of  student  ideas  were  synonymous 
with  clarification.  The  decision  was  made  to  collapse 
categories  3»  3c  and  3x. 

Frequencies  of  verbal  interaction  categories,  each  of 
which  represents  a  quantitative  process  variable,  were 
calculated  and  converted  to  percentages  in  order  to  establish 
a  baseline  for  descriptive  purposes. 
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Dyadic  Data 

Teacher-pupil  individual  contacts  were  identified  from 
the  raw  data.  Frequencies  for  each  variable  for  each  pupil 
were  placed  on  individual  pupil  tally  sheets  (Appendix  B) 
and  then  transferred  to  a  class  matrix  and  totaled.  These 
frequencies  were  used  to  compare  the  range  of  questioning 
among  pupils  in  each  class  and  to  indicate  where  specific 
teacher  interactions  occurred. 

Informal  Data 

Following  preliminary  calculations  of  frequencies  and 
percentages,  informal  discussions  were  held  with  the  teachers 
regarding  the  results  of  the  processes  which  occurred  in  the 
classroom.  Comments  applicable  to  classroom  interaction 
with  the  pupils  were  incorporated  with  the  description  of 
classroom  process  and  product  relationships. 

SUMMARY 

The  recommendation  that  a  descriptive-correlational 
model  be  used  in  the  study  of  teaching  began  this  chapter. 

The  research  questions  were  stated,  the  sample  was 
described  as  well  as  the  content  of  each  lesson  observed. 

The  instrumentat ion  section  outlined  the  nature  of  the 
classroom  interaction  system,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
achievement  and  aptitude  tests. 

Procedures  for  collection  of  the  data  as  well  as 
preparation  of  the  data  were  explained. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  presents  the  findings  as  related  to  the 
research  questions  stated  in  Chapter  III.  Part  One  answers 
questions  one  to  nine  which  refer  to  the  processes*  which 
occurred  in  the  four  classrooms.  Part  Two  answers  questions 
ten  and  eleven  which  refer  to  pupil  achievement  and  gain 
scores  as  related  to  the  sub-skill  areas  in  the  achievement 
test,  as  well  as  with  the  teaching  processes  derived  in 
Part  One . 

% 

CLASSROOM  PROCESSES 

» 

Questions  One  to  Three 

Responses  to  questions  one,  two,  and  three  provide  a 
description  of  teaching  in  a  quantitative  manner.  These 
results  provide  a  basis  for  the  derivation  of  various 
processes  which  occurred  in  each  class.  Frequencies  of 
verbal  interaction,  the  rate  of  instruction  and  the 
proportion  of  teacher  and  pupil  talk  were  determined  from 
the  collected  data.  To  extend  this  base,  some  non-verbal 
observations  were  made. 

Question  1 

What  is  the  distribution  of  frequencies  and 
percentages  of  the  process  variables? 

*  A  full  description  of  each  process  variable  is  found 
in  Chapter  III,  p.  31. 
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Table  4:  1  summarizes  the  process  variables  observed 
in  the  study.  Total  frequencies  and  percentages  for  each 
variable  in  each  class  are  given,  as  well  as  the  mean 
percentages  and  overall  totals. 

Findings  indicate  that  there  was  little  difference 
among  classes  in  total  frequencies  which  were  1,650,  1,650 
and  1,737  for  classes  2,  3  and  4  respectively.  The 
additional  ten  minutes  of  observation  in  class  1  which  was 
due  to  lesson  content  (Chapter  III,  p.  33)  accounted  for 
the  higher  total  of  2,266  frequencies  for  that  class. 

The  mean  percentages  indicate  that  the  most  frequent 
behaviors  were  found  in  variables  4  (convergent  questions) 

7.13  percent,  6  (requests  for  verbal  response)  7-13  percent, 

8  (convergent  response)  11.33  percent,  3  (clarification  of 
student  response)  13.29  percent,  and  lOi  (pauses  in  the 
interaction)  11.47  percent. 

Inspection  of  the  raw  data  showed  a  predominant 
4-6-8-3  question-answer  pattern  (question  (4)  -  request  for 
verbal  response  (6)  -  convergent  response  (8)  -  clarification 
of  response  (3)).  Although  mean  percentages  for  variables 
8q  (pupil  convergent  question  .17  percent,  8a  (choral 
response)  3-57  percent,  and  6a  (request  for  choral  response) 

2.01  percent,  were  low,  additional  patterns  of  4-6a-8a 
(question  (4)  -  request  for  choral  response  (6a)  -  choral 
response  (8a))  and  6-8q-8,  hereafter  referred  to  as  directed 
discourse,  (teacher  requests  pupil  A  to  ask  pupil  B  a  question 
(6)  -  pupil  A  asks  pupil  B  (8q)  -  pupil  B  responds  (8)) 
appeared  in  the  raw  data  for  class  1 . 
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TOTAL  INTERACTION  FREQUENCIES  IN  EACH  CATEGORY 
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The  4-6-8-3  pattern  which  was  evident  in  the  raw  data 
of  all  four  classes  indicated  that  question-answer  was  the 
predominant  form  of  discourse.  Teachers  demonstrated  a 
tendency  to  clarify  student  statements  by  paraphrasing  or 
repeating  verbatim  rather  than  elaborating  upon  what  the 
student  said.  The  6a-8a  and  6-8q-8  patterns  which  emerged 
from  the  class  1  data  indicated  that  audiolingual  habit 
formation  drills  were  operational  in  this  class. 

Question  2 

What  is  the  rate  of  instruction  for  each  class? 

Repetition  and  question-answer  discourse  frequently 
tend  to  create  boredom  amongst  students  in  second  language 
learning.  In  order  to  alleviate  this  tendency  specialists 
in  methodology  recommend  that  the  verbal  discourse  move 
fairly  rapidly.  It  was  therefore  useful  to  determine  the 
rate  of  instruction  for  each  class. 

The  rate  of  verbal  instruction  was  calculated  by 
dividing  the  total  number  of  frequencies  in  variables  1  to  9 
by  the  number  of  minutes  observed  in  each  class.  As 
indicated  in  Table  4:  2,  observations  per  minute  were  26,  24, 
24  and  23  for  classes  1,  2,  3  and  4  respectively. 

In  all  four  classes  the  instruction  proceeded  faster 
than  the  three  second  interval  indicating  that  some  events 
were  less  than  three  seconds  in  duration.  For  example,  a 
request  for  verbal  response  was  coded  6-John.  If  this  was 
followed  by  a  short  convergent  response  (8)  and  then 
verbatim  repetition  (2r),  the  total  interaction  would  not 


. 


3 


. 


necessarily  take  nine  seconds.  This  implies  that  teachers 
did  attempt  to  keep  the  classroom  discourse  moving  at  a 
fairly  rapid  rate. 

Table  4 :  2 

RATE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
CLASSES  ONE  TO  FOUR 


Class 

Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total  Frequencies 
Categories  1-9 

1843 

1464 

1439 

1370 

Time  Observed 
in  Minutes 

70 

60 

6o 

60 

Rate  of  Instruction 
(events  per  minutes) 

26 

24 

24 

23 

Question  3 

What  is  the  proportion  of  teacher  talk,  pupil  talk 
and  non  verbal  interaction? 

\ 

Since  the  objective  of  second  language  teaching  and 
learning  is  for  pupils  to  gain  functional  fluency  in  the 
second  language,  pupil  talk  in  the  target  language  is 
essential.  Therefore,  determining  the  quantity  of  teacher 
and  pupil  talk  in  the  target  language  provides  information 
regarding  the  achievement  of  this  objective.  As  well,  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  non-verbal  mode  of  communication 
as  long  recognized  by  anthropologists,  sociologists  and 
psychologists  is  now  receiving  attention  from  bilingual 
educators  (Townsend  and  Zamora  1975>  Moskowitz  1976). 
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It  seems  appropriate  therefore  to  quantify  this  variable 
and  briefly  to  delineate  it  in  order  to  extend  the  verbal 
classroom  profile  which  is  indicated  by  pupil  and  teacher 
talk. 

Frequencies  for  teacher  talk,  pupil  talk  and  non-verbal 
interaction  were  calculated  and  converted  to  percentages. 
Figure  4:  1  represents  the  results  of  these  variables. 
Comparisons  are  made  with  findings  from  regular  classrooms. 

While  research  in  regular  classes  (Flanders  1970) 
indicates  that  on  the  average  teachers  talk  60  percent  of 
the  time,  pupils  talk  20  percent  of  the  time  and  that  non¬ 
verbal  interaction  occurs  20  percent  of  the  time,  results 
for  the  three  variables  in  this  study  indicated  that 
teachers  1,  2  and  4  spoke  less  than  would  be  expected  in  a 
regular  classroom,  while  teacher  3  spoke  more.  Pupils  in 
classes  1  and  2  spoke  more  than  average,  pupils  in  class  3 
spoke  less  and  pupils  in  class  4  spoke  about  the  same  amount. 
This  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  results  of  a  study  by 
Donoghue  and  Mclnnis  (1976)  which  compared  grade  one  French 
immersion  and  extended  classes.  They  found  that  the 
teachers  in  their  study  spoke  less  and  the  pupils  more  than 
regular  classroom  pupils. 

In  terms  of  non-verbal  interaction,  classes  1  and  4 
were  similar  to  regular  classrooms  while  classes  2  and  3 
were  less  than  average.  The  latter  results  were  similar  to 
a  study  by  Moskowitz  (I976)  who  found  that  non-verbal  inter¬ 
action  occurred  less  frequently  in  a  Spanish  bilingual  class 
than  in  a  regular  classroom. 
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Figure  4:  1 


TEACHER  TALK ,  PUPIL  TALK,  AND 
NON-VERBAL  INTERACTION 
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Although  the  focus  of  this  study  was  on  verbal  inter¬ 
action,  a  brief  description  is  needed  of  the  non-verbal 
variables  in  order  to  obtain  further  information  about  each 
teacher  and  classroom  procedure. 

Table  4:  3  indicates  the  mean  percentages  for  each 
non-verbal  variable.  There  was  little  laughter  (101), 
direct  use  of  pictures  (lOp),  miming  (10m),  and  minimum 
confusion  (10c).  The  highest  mean  percentages  were  found 

in:  pauses  in  the  interaction  (lOi),  teacher  writes  on 

j 

board  (lOw)  and  student  tasks  (lot). 

The  nature  of  non-verbal  behavior  varied  among  classes. 
Differences  within  the  variables  with  the  highest 
percentages  are  found  in  Figure  4:  2.  Pauses  in  the  inter¬ 
action  (10i)  which  were  found  to  occur  the  most  frequently 
in  class  1  resulted  from  pupils  going  to  the  front  of  the 
class  and  presenting  a  dialogue  about  a  picture.  Teacher  4 
who  wrote  on  the  board  (lOw)  most  frequently,  felt  that 
this  visual  display  of  words  was  a  type  of  reinforcement. 

The  higher  frequency  for  pupil  tasks  (lot)  in  class  3 
resulted  from  the  type  of  lesson  content  which  included 
reading  of  new  material  as  an  aide  to  vocabulary  development. 

Summary  of  Questions  1 ,  2  and  3 

General  findings  for  questions  1,  2  and  3  indicated 
that  in  all  four  classes  teachers  and  pupils  were  engaged  in 
a  fairly  rapid  question-answer  discourse  the  majority  of  the 
time.  This  resulted  in  generally  more  pupil  talk  and  less 
teacher  talk  than  in  regular  classes.  The  implication  here 
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Figure  4:  2 

DIFFERENCES  AMONG  CLASSES  IN 
NON-VERBAL  VARIABLES  WITH 
THE  HIGHEST  MEANS 
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is  that  the  teachers  were  creating  situations  for  pupils  to 
use  the  target  language.  The  nature  of  the  non-verbal 
behavior  varied  among  classes  and  was  a  result  of  teacher 
preference  for  implementing  content.  Teacher  1  used  some 
directed  discourse  for  drill  purposes,  teacher  4  wrote  on 
the  chalk  board  to  give  visual  reinforcement  to  the  spoken 
word  while  teacher  3  implemented  a  reading  and  writing  task 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Questions  Four  to  Seven 

Questions  four  to  seven  deal  with  the  use  of  the  target 
language  and  English.  Teacher  talk  in  the  second  language 
provides  a  model  for  purposes  of  perception,  comprehension 
and  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Pupil  talk  in  the 
target  language  provides  the  teacher  with  evidence  of 
comprehension,  correct  pronunciation  and  the  general  level 
of  pupil  language  proficiency  in  the  target  language . 
Moskowitz  (1976)  found  that  more  teacher  and  more  pupil  talk 
in  the  target  language  contributed  to  successful  teaching. 

In  the  following  section  questions  four  and  five  deal 
with  total  teacher  talk  and  then  with  individual  variables 
within  teacher  talk;  a  similar  format  is  followed  for  pupil 
talk  in  questions  six  and  seven. 

Question  4 

What  is  the  total  teacher  talk  in  Ukrainian 

and  English? 

Figure  4:  3  indicates  that  teachers  spoke  predominantly 
in  Ukrainian  and  that  little  use  was  made  of  English. 
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Figure  4:  3 

TEACHER  TALK 
UKRAINIAN  AND  ENGLISH 
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Percentages  for  frequency  of  use  of  each  English  variable 
are  given  in  Table  4:  4.  As  indicated  the  highest  mean  of 
1.02  percent  occurred  in  clarification  (3E).  Implications 
here  are  that  the  teacher  used  English  primarily  to 
clarify  meaning. 

Question  5 

What  is  the  distribution  of  teacher  talk 

in  Ukrainian? 

Because  of  the  low  number  of  frequencies  which  occurred 
in  English,  discussion  of  specific  variables  will  be 
confined  to  those  which  occurred  in  Ukrainian. 

Figure  4:  4  illustrates  the  mean  percentages  for  each 
teacher  talk  variable  which  occurred  in  Ukrainian.  On  the 
average  little  use  was  made  of  feelings  (1),  divergent 
questions  (4d),  teacher  beliefs  (5b),  choral  responses  (6a), 
criticism  (7)»  and  criticism  of  behavior  (7b).  Similar 
findings  resulted  from  the  McEwen  study  (1976). 

In  order  to  determine  differences  within  similar 
variables,  ratios  between  the  class  with  the  highest 
percentage  and  the  class  with  the  lowest  percentage  were 
calculated.  This  was  done  for  each  variable.  Those 
variables  which  were  found  to  differ  with  a  ratio  greater 
than  three  are  found  in  Figure  4:  5  and  are  identified  as: 
use  of  divergent  questions  (4d),  discussion  of  content  (5), 
correction  of  pronunciation  (5c),  request  for  choral 
response  (6a),  request  for  behavioral  response  (6b),  and 
behavioral  criticism  (7b). 
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MEAN  PERCENTAGE  FOR  EACH 
UKRAINIAN  TEACHER  TALK  VARIABLE 
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Figure  4:  5 

HIGH-LOW  PERCENTAGE  RATIOS  AMONG 

TEACHER  VARIABLES  WITH  THE  GREATEST  DIFFERENCE 
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Question  6 

What  is  the  total  pupil  talk  in  Ukrainian 

and  English? 

Figure  4:  6  gives  the  percentages  for  pupil  talk  in 
Ukrainian  and  English.  Pupils  tended  to  speak  primarily  in 
Ukrainian  but  considerably  more  English  was  used  by  the 
pupils  than  by  the  teachers.  Figure  4:  7  illustrates  the 
distribution  of  English  pupil  process  variables.  English 
was  used  primarily  for  convergent  responses  (8E),  but  some 
pupil  to  pupil  contact  (9c)  occurred  as  well.  Mclnnis  and 
Donoghue  found  that  English  was  used  by  the  pupils  primarily 
for  initiation  rather  than  response. 

Question  7 

What  is  the  distribution  of  Ukrainian  pupil 

talk  variables? 

Figure  4:  8  illustrates  the  distribution  of  mean 
percentages  for  each  pupil  talk  variable  which  occurred  in 
Ukrainian.  Little  use  was  made  of  convergent  questions  (8q) 
and  pupil  to  pupil  contact  (9c).  Some  divergent  questions 
occurred  (9q).  Predominant  variables  as  indicated  by  the 
means  were  convergent  responses  (8),  pupil  initiation  of 
conversation  (9)>  reading  (8r)  and  choral  response  (8a). 

In  order  to  determine  the  difference  among  classes 
within  variables,  ratios  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
percentages  were  calculated.  Figure  4:  9  indicates  the 
differences  and  ratios,  where  possible  to  construct,  in 
pupil  talk  variables.  Radical  differences  occurred  in  conver¬ 
gent  and  divergent  pupil  questions  (8q  and  9q).  Lesser 
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Figure  4:  6 
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Figure  4:  7 
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Figure  4:  8 
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Figure  4:  9 

HIGH-LOW  PERCENTAGE  RATIOS  OF 
VARIABLES  WITHIN  THE  SAME  CATEGORY 
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extremes  were  noted  in  reading  (8r)  and  initiation  of 
conversation  (9 )»  while  pupil  to  pupil  contact  (9c)  was 
equal  in  all  classes  except  for  class  4.  Convergent  (8)  and 
choral  (8a)  responses  showed  the  least  differences. 

Summary  of  Questions  Four  to  Seven 

All  four  teachers  used  Ukrainian  almost  exclusively. 
English  was  used  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  clarification 
of  meaning.  Although  percentages  revealed  high  means  in 
several  areas,  calculation  of  ratios  focused  on  the 
differences  among  classes  within  similar  teacher  variables. 
These  were  identified  as  discussion  of  content  (5), 
correction  for  pronunciation  (5c),  divergent  questions  (4d), 
requests  for  behavioral  response  (6),  behavioral  criticism 
(7b)  and  requests  for  choral  response  (6a). 

Pupils  also  tended  to  speak  primarily  in  Ukrainian. 
Evidence  of  convergent  responses  in  English  implied  that 
pupils  understood  the  Ukrainian  language,  but  could  not 
always  produce  a  response  in  the  target  language. 

Ukrainian  talk  consisted  primarily  of  short  convergent 
responses  as  evidenced  in  the  high  frequencies  of  category  8 
(Figure  4 :  8 ) . 

Calculations  of  high-low  percentage  ratios  to  determine 
differences  within  variables  revealed  that  pupils  in  class  1 
initiated  convergent  and  divergent  questions  as  well  as 
regular  talk  and  used  the  most  choral  response.  Class  3 
initiated  regular  talk  as  well  but  did  not  initiate  questions. 
The  high  percentage  for  reading  (8r)  in  class  4  was  a  result 
of  lesson  content.  Some  pupil  to  pupil  contact  was  made  in 
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classes  1,  2  and  3. 

Questions  Eight  and  Nine 

Knowledge  of  how  much  pupils  and  teachers  talk  becomes 
much  more  useful  when  included  with  some  index  of  quality. 
Ratios  of  teacher  questions  (TQR) ,  teacher  responses  (TRR) 
and  pupil  initiation  (PIR)  were  calculated  in  order  to  give 
a  more  parsimonious  concept  of  teacher  and  pupil  talk. 
(Flanders  1970) 

Similarly,  inclusion  of  dyadic  interaction  along  with 
total  class  results  provided  information  regarding  the 
distribution  of  teacher  attention  to  individual  pupils. 

The  following  questions  deal  with  the  above  mentioned 
areas . 

Question  8 

What  is  the  teacher  question  ratio  (TQR), 

the  teacher  response  ratio  (TRR)  and  the 

pupil  initiation  ratio  (PIR)? 

The  TQR  as  defined  by  Flanders  (1970)  is  an  index 
representing  the  teacher’s  tendency  to  use  questions  when 
guiding  the  content  part  of  the  lesson.  The  term  content 
refers  to  any  4  or  5  behavior  including  those  with  subscripts. 
Asking  questions  (4)  and  giving  information  (5)  are  viewed  as 
the  variables  largely  containing  the  subject  matter  or  con¬ 
tent  being  communicated.  The  TQR  is  calculated  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  frequencies  in  variable  4  including  those  with 
subscripts  by  the  sum  of  frequencies  in  variables  4  and  5 
including  their  subscripts. 
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The  TRR  purports  to  measure  a  teacher's  tendency  to 
react  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  her  pupils.  It  also 
serves  as  an  indicator  of  motivation  and  control.  This 
ratio  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  sum  of  variables  1 ,  2 
and  3  including  those  with  subscripts  by  the  sum  of 
variables  1,  2,  3,  6  and  7,  including  their  subscripts. 

The  PIR  measures  the  proportion  of  student  talk  which 
is  initiated  by  the  student.  It  is  calculated  by  dividing 
the  frequency  of  variable  9  including  its  subscripts  by  the 
total  pupil  talk. 

Figure  4:  10  indicates  the  TRR  and  TQR  compared  to  each 
other  for  each  class.  In  regular  classes  the  average  for 
teacher  initiation  of  questions  is  about  25  percent 
(Flanders  1970).  As  indicated  in  Figure  4:  10  all  four 
teachers  asked  considerably  more  questions  than  average. 
Mclnnis  and  Donoghue  (197 6)  also  found  a  higher  TQR  for 
extended  and  immersion  elementary  French  classes. 

Flanders  found  the  average  number  of  teacher  responses 
which  react  to  pupil  feelings  and  ideas  to  be  a  little  less 
than  50  percent.  In  terms  of  this  study,  all  four  classes 
indicated  a  higher  TRR  than  in  regular  classes.  Mclnnis  and 
Donoghue  reported  a  higher  TRR  in  their  study  as  well. 

Figure  4:  11  indicates  the  PIR  for  all  four  classes. 

In  regular  classroom  studies,  the  average  PIR  is  reported 
to  be  about  33  percent.  In  terms  of  this  study,  the  PIR  was 
lower  than  average  for  classes  2  and  4  and  about  average  for 
classes  1  and  3*  Mclnnis  and  Donoghue  found  a  PIR  of  57 
percent  for  immersion  students  and  25  percent  for  extended 
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Figure  4:  10 

TEACHER  QUESTION  TEACHER  RESPONSE 
RATIOS  FOR  ALL  FOUR  CLASSES 
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Figure  4:  11 
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Question  9 

What  is  the  total  dyadic  interaction  in 
each  class,  and  the  disbursement  of  dyadic 
frequencies  among  pupils? 

MacDonald  (1972)  found  that  in  regular  classes  dyadic 
interaction  was  greater  than  group  interaction.  Figure  4:  12 
shows  the  results  for  this  study.  Classes  2  and  4  show  a 
higher  percentage  of  dyadic  interaction.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  high  percentage  of  pupil  talk  which  occurred  in  these 
classes  (Figure  4:  6)  and  in  the  percentage  of  convergent 
responses  (Figure  4:  9). 

Table  4:  5  which  indicates  the  distribution  of  dyadic 
frequencies  among  pupils  for  each  class  clearly  exemplified 
the  inequality  of  dyadic  interaction  amongst  students.  Dyadi 
ranges  were  from  3-26  percent  to  13-35  percent  for  class  1, 
2.72  percent  to  10.20  percent  for  class  3»  0  percent  to 
20.86  percent  for  class  3»  and  .20  percent  to  13-13  percent 
for  class  4. 

Summary  of  Questions  Eight  and  Nine 

The  similarities  between  the  TRR  and  TQR  in  all  four 
classes  (Figure  4:  10)  indicates  that  teachers,  when  guiding 
the  content  part  of  the  lesson,  replied  to  pupil  responses 
with  some  paraphrasing  or  clarification  only  slightly  more 
than  teachers  asked  questions.  The  former  is  reflected  in 
the  high  percentage  of  variable  3  (clarification),  and  the 
latter  is  reflected  in  the  high  percentage  in  variable  4 
(asks  convergent  questions).  It  is  evident  that  teachers 
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Figure  4:  12 
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Table  4:  5 
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held  a  tight  control  on  the  class  which  is  reflected  in  the 
high  percentage  of  variable  6  (requests  for  verbal  response). 

The  low  PIR  (Figure  4:  11)  in  classes  2  and  4  indicated 
that  pupils  did  not  speak  out  spontaneously  or  express  their 
own  opinions  or  ideas  in  Ukrainian.  The  high  PIR  in  class  1 
resulted  from  pupils  going  to  the  front  of  the  class  and 
initiating  dialogues.  In  order  to  determine  the  reason  for 
the  high  PIR  in  class  3»  examination  was  made  of  the 
individual  frequencies  in  the  dyadic  data.  This  revealed 
that  eighty  of  the  eighty-nine  tabulations  for 
variable  9  in  this  class  were  from  one  pupil,  clearly 
showing  that  the  PIR  for  class  3  was  not  indicative  of 
classroom  procedures  in  terms  of  pupil  initiation  of  verbal 
communication. 

As  indicated  in  the  PIR  for  class  3i  providing 
information  on  teacher  contact  with  individual  pupils  could 
alter  the  general  description  of  teacher  pupil  interaction 
in  the  class. 

Summary  of  Classroom  Processes 

Predominant  process  variables  which  emerged  in  response 
to  the  questions  posed  in  the  study,  as  well  as  combinations 
of  variables  such  as  TQR,  TRR  and  PIR  are  presented  in 
Figure  4:  13.  Identification  of  processes  for  each  teacher 
are  also  indicated.  Results  revealed  that  other  than  a 
consistency  across  all  four  teachers  in  the  question-answer 
pattern  ( 4— 6— 8— 3 )  teachers  were  quite  diverse  in  their 
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Figure  4:  13 
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Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  process 
variables  which  emerged  for  each  class. 

Class  1 

Audiolingual  habit  formation  in  the  form  of  directed 
discourse  and  requests  for  choral  response  were  evident  in 
this  class.  Some  picture-stimulated  pupil  dialogue  occurred 
which  resulted  both  in  pupil-originated  convergent  (8q)  and 
short  divergent  (9q)  questions.  There  was  also  some 
indication  of  initiation  of  conversation.  Implications 
here  are  that  this  teacher  purposely  created  situations  for 
pupils  to  talk.  Although  the  divergent  questions  and 
initiations  were  short,  it  gave  some  indication  that  these 
pupils  were  in  the  initial  stages  of  bridging  the  gap  from 
basic  skills  to  communication. 

Class  2 

The  high  dyadic  interaction  in  this  class  is  reflected 
in  the  high  percentage  of  convergent  questions  and 
responses  (4-6-8-3).  It  also  appeared  that  these  were 
corrected  for  pronunciation  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  Some 
behavioral  criticism  occurred.  Implications  are  that  this 
teacher  used  a  restricted  code  which  provided  a  limited 
language  model  for  the  class.  It  appeared  that  basic  skills 
of  listening  and  speaking  were  being  stressed. 

Class  3 

High  total  teacher  talk  in  this  class  was  characterized 
by  discussion  of  content  (5)  and  use  of  divergent  questions 
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(4d).  Rather  than  directly  correcting  pupil  pronunciation, 
this  teacher  preferred  to  correct  in  a  more  indirect 
fashion.  Little  choral  response  was  found  in  this  class 
and  the  higher  percentage  in  behavioral  response  (6b) 
resulted  from  coding  such  statements  as  "think  about  it 
carefully"  into  this  category.  The  high  PIR  resulted  from 
the  dyadic  interaction  with  one  pupil.  Implications  are 
that  the  language  used  by  this  teacher  was  of  a  fairly 
abstract  nature  which  provided  a  fairly  high  level  model 
for  the  class. 

Class  4 

High  pupil  and  teacher  talk  in  Ukrainian  as  well  as  a 
high  TRR  and  TQR  for  this  class  indicates  that  the  majority 
of  the  interaction  consisted  of  question-answer  discourse 
(4-6-8-3)  in  the  target  language.  High  frequencies  in 
requests  for  behavioral  response  (6b)  were  a  result  of  the 
teacher  asking  pupils  to  "raise  their  hand"  or  to  "look 
closely  at  the  picture".  Limited  divergent  questioning 
occurred  when  the  teacher  asked  pupils  to  make  inferences 
about  a  picture.  The  high  frequencies  in  reading  (8r) 
occurred  as  a  result  of  lesson  content.  Implications  are 
that  lower  order  questions  were  prevalent  in  this  class 
and  that  the  teacher  was  stressing  basic  listening  and 
speaking  skills  through  the  use  of  a  question-answer 
technique.  This  was  integrated  with  the  reading  lesson. 
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PRODUCT  PROCESS  RELATIONSHIPS 

Question  ten  in  the  following  section  deals  with  pupil 
product.  Achievement  and  gain  scores  as  determined  by  the 
Ukrainian  Language  Skills  Achievement  Test  are  provided. 
Question  eleven  refers  to  the  relationship  between  the 
product  results  and  the  process  variables  derived  from  the 
first  part  of  this  chapter. 

Grade  three  is  discussed  first  and  a  similar  format  is 
followed  for  grade  four. 

Grade  Three 

Question  10 

What  are  the  pre-post  achievement  test  scores 
and  the  gains  which  occurred  between  the  two 
tests? 

Product  measures  were  determined  by  calculating  gain 
scores  between  the  pre  and  post  Ukrainian  Language  Skills 
Achievement  tests. 

Figure  4:  14  illustrates  the  pre-post  test  mean 
achievement  scores  and  the  mean  gains.  As  indicated, 
class  4  had  the  lowest  achievement  scores  but  the  greatest 
gains.  Classes  1,  2  and  3  had  similar  gains  but  achievement 
was  lower  in  class  3. 

A  delineation  of  the  total  gains  into  sub-skill  gains 
provided  a  focus  for  discussion  of  the  relationship  between 
teacher  process  variables  and  product  measures.  Figure  4:  15 
illustrates  the  mean  achievement  and  mean  gains  made  in  each 
sub-skill  for  each  class.  Each  sub-skill  is  identified  and 
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Figure  4s  14 

PRE-POST  TEST  MEAN  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES 
AND  MEAN  GAIN  SCORES  FOR  GRADE  THREE 
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Figure  4:  15 

SUB-SKILL  GAIN  SCORES  GRADE  THREE 
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possible  scores  are  given  for  each. 

To  determine  whether  the  gains  were  statistically 
significant,  a  two-tailed  "t"-test  was  performed.  Of  the 
twenty-four  "t"  tests,  only  four  did  not  achieve  p  <  . 05 
level  (Appendix  C). 

Question  11 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the  total 
mean  gain  scores,  mean  sub-skill  gains  and 
teacher  process  variables  for  each  class? 

The  following  response  supports  the  position  of  Mitzel 
(I963)  who  describes  the  role  of  direct  observation  in 
teaching  as  a  means  of  determining  the  relationship  to 
pupil  growth.  Predominant  teacher  processes  which  emerged 
from  the  study  (Figure  4:  13)  and  pupil  product  (Figures 
4:  14  and  4:  15)  are  related  to  one  another.  Each  class  is 
dealt  with  separately. 

Class  1 

Figure  4:  15  indicates  that  gains  made  in  the  review 
of  previously  taught  material  (A)  and  listening  (B)  were  not 
significant.  The  most  gains  were  made  in  reading  (C)  and 
writing  (D) .  Although  reading  and  writing  were  not  observed 
in  the  study,  informal  discussion  with  the  teacher  affirmed 
that  these  two  skills  had  been  stressed  during  the  year. 
Gains  in  oral  production  (E)  were  slightly  less  than  those 
made  in  class  3  and  more  than  those  made  in  class  2. 

In  terms  of  the  relationship  between  processes  and 
product,  the  implications  are  that  the  audiolingual  habit 
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formation  drills  of  directed  discourse  and  choral  response, 
which  emerged  for  this  class,  did  not  affect  oral  production 
to  any  great  extent.  Evidence  of  convergent  and  divergent 
questions  and  pupil  to  pupil  contact  does  imply,  however, 
that  a  few  individuals  responded  to  that  particular  process. 
Further  implications  are  that  transfer  occurred  from  the 
oral  drills  to  reading  and  writing. 

These  results  support  the  position  of  Carroll  (1970) 
who  states  that  "pupils  tend  to  learn  what  they  are  taught" 
through  one  modality  or  another. 

Class  2 

Figure  4:  15  reveals  that  the  most  gains  for  this  class 
were  made  in  the  review  of  previously  learned  materials  (A) 
while  the  gains  made  in  reading  (C)  and  oral  production  (E) 
were  not  significant.  Although  the  pretest  achievement 
score  for  this  class  was  high  (Figure  4:  14),  total  gains  were 
the  lowest.  The  possibility  of  this  class  reaching  maximum 
scores  was  unlikely  in  that  the  test  total  was  135  and  the 
post-test  achievement  score  was  94.8. 

A  basic  question-answer  pattern  emerged  from  the 
process  observations.  It  appeared  that  basic  skills  and 
material  familiar  to  the  pupils  was  being  stressed.  This  is 
supported  by  examination  of  individual  pupil  gain  scores 
(Appendix  C)  which  revealed  a  loss  of  two  for  the  highest 
achiever  and  eight-three  for  the  lowest.  Implications  are 
that  stress  on  basic  skills  may  not  have  been  optimum 
procedure  for  the  high  achievers  in  this  class. 
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The  concept  of  optimal  teaching  is  stated  hy  Brophy 
and  Evert son: 

The  higher  the  ability  and  knowledge  of 
the  student,  the  more  difficult  and 
challenging  the  task  can  become  without 
losing  effectiveness.  Conversely,  less 
able  or  knowledgeable  students  will  need 
material  presented  in  smaller  chunks  in 
greater  redundancy. 

(1976,  p.  65) 

As  a  result,  the  lower-order  question-answer  pattern 
used  in  this  class  was  not  necessarily  challenging  for  the 
high  achievers.  An  alternate  reason  for  the  low  pupil  gains 
lies  in  the  possibility  that  increment  in  achievement  often 
decreases  with  the  level  of  class  quality  (Henderson  et  al, 
1976),  which,  as  indicated  by  the  achievement  scores,  was 
considerably  higher  than  the  test  mean  of  58.4. 

Class  3 

Figure  4:  15  indicates  that  gains  were  similar  and 
significant  across  all  five  sub-skills. 

The  emerging  process  of  high  teacher  talk  was 
characterized  by  discussion  of  content  and  divergent 
questions.  During  the  question-answer  discourse,  rather 
than  focusing  directly  on  the  pupil  to  correct  pronunciation 
errors,  the  teacher  reiterated  or  clarified  the  response 
using  a  correct  model.  Stanislawczyk  and  Yavener  (197 6) 
contend  that  the  teacher  model  approach  to  error  correction 
tends  to  sharpen  the  pupils'  sensitivity  to  the  target 
language  and  helps  them  to  become  more  accutely  aware  of 
what  is  acceptable. 
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Figure  4:  16 


PRE-POST  TEST  MEAN  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES 
AND  MEAN  GAIN  SCORES  FOR  GRADE  FOUR 
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Implications  are  that  teacher  proficiency  in  the  target 
language  as  was  evident  in  the  discussion  of  content  and 
divergent  question,  together  with  a  humanistic  approach  to 
pronunciation  error  correction,  contributed  to  the  positive 
gains  made  in  the  achievement  test  by  this  class. 

Class  4 

Figure  4:  14  indicates  that  the  highest  total  gains 
were  made  by  this  class.  Figure  4:  15  indicates  that  all  the 
sub-skill  gains  were  significant  and  that  oral  production  (E ) 
gains  were  the  highest  among  all  four  classes. 

Emerging  process  variables  of  high  teacher  and  pupil 
talk  in  Ukrainian,  as  well  as  a  high  TRR  and  TQR  indicates 
that  the  majority  of  the  interaction  consisted  of  question- 
answer  discourse.  Writing  on  the  blackboard  as  a  visual 
reinforcement  was  evident  as  well. 

Implications  are  that  lower-order  question-answer  dis¬ 
course  with  reading  reinforcement  was  optimum  for  this  class. 
In  addition,  the  non  split  organization,  which  provided  the 
teacher  with  more  time  to  spend  on  one  grade  could  also  be 
considered  as  a  variable  which  may  have  contributed  to  the 
higher  pupil  gains  found  in  this  class. 

Grade  Four 

Question  10 

What  are  the  pre-post  achievement  test  scores 

and  the  gains  which  occurred  between  the  two  tests? 

Product  measures  were  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  in  grade  three.  Figure  4:  16  illustrates  the  results. 
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Class  1  had  the  highest  post-test  achievement  scores  and  the 
greatest  gains,  class  3  with  the  lowest  pre-and  post-test 
achievement  scores  made  the  second  highest  gains,  and  class 
2  with  the  highest  pre-test  achievement  scores  made  the 
least  gains. 

As  in  grade  three  the  total  gains  are  delineated  for 
discussion  purposes.  Figure  4:  17  illustrates  the  gains 
made  in  each  sub-skill  for  each  class. 

A  "t"  test  was  performed  to  determine  statistical 
significance  (Appendix  C).  Of  the  eighteen  "t"  tests 
performed,  only  two  did  not  achieve  p  <  . 05  level. 

Class  1 

As  indicated  in  Figure  4:  17  gains,  which  reached  near 
maximum  measures,  were  made  in  listening  (A)  and  review  of 
previously  learned  materials  (B).  As  found  in  grade  three, 
the  most  gains  were  made  in  reading  (C)  and  writing  (D) . 

Lower  gains  in  oral  production  were  a  result  of  pupil  errors 
in  grammar. 

Processes  were  similar  to  those  explained  for  grade 
three.  More  specifically,  the  nature  of  the  directed 
discourse  (6-8q-8)  and  choral  response  (6a-8a)  which  occurred 
in  this  class  was  to  provide  drill  in  pronoun-verb  agreement. 
Implications  are  that  drills  of  this  nature  contribute  to 
correct  pronunciation  initial  awareness  and  habit  formation 
of  this  particular  aspect  of  the  language .  However,  exposure 
to  the  second  language  in  additional  modalities  such  as 
listening,  reading  and  writing  create  a  cognitive  assimilation 
which  contributes  to  second  language  acquisition. 
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Figure  4:  17 
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As  indicated  in  Figure  4:  17,  sub-skill  gains  in  all 
five  areas  were  lower  than  those  which  occurred  in  class  1 . 
Gains  in  listening  and  reading  were  not  significant. 

The  predominant  processes  of  question-answer  discourse 
and  correction  of  pronunciation  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
optimum  procedures  for  the  high  achievers  in  grade  three 
seemed  to  reflect  on  the  achievement  of  the  grade  four 
pupils  as  well. 

Implications  here  are  that  two  streams  of  instruction 
may  be  a  useful  way  to  organize  this  class:  one  stream  for 
the  development  of  basic  skills  and  the  other  for  the 
development  of  higher  level  language  skills  which  would 
entail  use  of  a  more  elaborated  code  and  different 
teaching  processes. 

Class  3 

Although  the  pre-post  test  mean  achievement  scores 
were  found  to  be  the  lowest  in  this  class  (Figure  4:  16), 
mean  gains  were  greater  than  those  found  in  class  2.  The 
consistency  in  mean  gains  across  all  sub-skills  indicated 
that  more  than  likely  there  had  been  equal  emphasis  placed 
on  all  five  areas. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  section  the  process  of  high 
teacher  talk,  which  was  somewhat  elaborated  in  nature, 
emerged  for  this  teacher.  In  order  to  extend  this  profile, 
non-verbal  variables  were  examined  (Table  4:  2).  It  was 
found  that  this  teacher  engaged  in  miming  more  than  the 


others . 
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Implications  for  product-process  relationships  are  that 
qualitative  teacher  talk  together  with  dramatization  or 
physical  action  were  processes  which  contributed  to  positive 
pupil  gains  in  this  class. 

SUMMARY 

This  chapter  presented  the  findings  as  related  to  the 
research  questions  stated  in  Chapter  III.  The  process 
variables  which  emerged  from  the  study  gave  some  indication 
of  the  various  patterns  of  verbal  interaction  which  occur  in 
the  classroom  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
teacher,  pupil  talk  and  non-verbal  interaction. 

Calculation  of  mean  gain  scores  and  comparing  them  with 
the  gains  found  in  each  sub-skill  provided  information 
regarding  the  area  which  had  more  than  likely  been  stressed 
by  each  teacher. 

A  description  of  the  implied  relationship  between  the 
product  and  process  variables  gave  some  indication  of  the 
diverse  and  individualized  nature  of  teaching. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

A  brief  summary  of  the  study  and  an  outline  of  the 
findings  are  presented  in  this  chapter.  Conclusions  drawn 
from  these  findings  are  discussed.  Implications  for  teacher 
education  and  further  research  are  made. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the 
process  of  pupil- teacher  verbal  interaction  in  four  Ukrainian 
bilingual  elementary  classrooms.  A  further  purpose  was  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  selected  process 
variables  and  pupil  product  measures. 

The  research  sample  consisted  of  three  grade  three-four 
split  classes  and  one  grade  three  heterogeneous  Ukrainian 
bilingual  classrooms  in  four  schools.  Four  teachers  and 
seventy-nine  pupils  participated  in  the  study. 

The  McEwen  12 P  System  (with  modifications)  for  assessing 
classroom  interaction  was  used  as  the  observational 
instrument.  Verbal  behavior  of  the  teacher  in  introducing 
new  material,  teaching  grammatical  structures  and  in  reading 
lessons,  along  with  identif ication  of  the  pupil  with  whom 
the  teacher  was  interacting  were  coded  together.  Recording 
the  classroom  interaction  on  a  cassette  tape  recorder  served 
to  clarify  the  live  data  which  had  been  collected  on  coding 
sheets . 
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Tallied  frequencies  for  each  category  of  speech  as 
identified  by  the  instrument  were  converted  to  percentages 
and  labeled  as  variables.  Sequences  of  categories  which 
occurred  in  all  four  classes  were  identified  as  patterns  of 
interaction.  Differences  in  patterns  as  well  as  differences 
among  classes  for  similar  variables  were  identified.  In 
order  to  determine  the  participation  of  individual  pupils 
during  the  course  of  interaction,  dyadic  frequencies  were 
tabulated . 

Product  measures  were  obtained  from  the  results  of  the 
Ukrainian  Language  Skills  Achievement  Test.  The  first  part 
of  the  test  was  group  administered,  and  the  second  part  was 
given  to  each  pupil  individually.  Scoring  was  done  directly 
onto  a  computer  sheet  and  processed  by  the  Research  and 
Evaluation  Division  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board. 
Differences  between  the  total  pre-post  test  mean  achievement 
scores  were  calculated  to  determine  mean  gains  in  each  class. 
Further  calculation  of  gains  was  made  between  the  pre-post 
test  sub-skills  which  consisted  of  an  evaluation  of  the 
pupils'  grasp  of  the  content  of  the  previous  year,  listening, 
reading,  writing  and  oral  production. 

Relationships  between  total  gain  scores,  sub-skill  gain 
scores  and  teacher  process  variables  were  described  for  each 
class . 

FINDINGS 

1 .  All  four  classes  engaged  in  a  fairly  rapid  question- 


answer  discourse  which  resulted  in  a  predominant  4-6-8-3 
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pattern  of  interaction.  This  was  reflected  in  a  high 
teacher  question  ratio  and  slightly  higher  teacher  response 
ratio,  as  well  as  higher  pupil  talk  than  is  found  in  regular 
classrooms.  The  slightly  higher  teacher  response  ratio 
indicated  that  teachers  tended  to  clarify  pupils'  ideas 
slightly  more  than  they  asked  questions.  The  rapidity  of 
interchange  indicated  that  clarifications  were  short  and 
that  use  of  an  elaborated  code  was  minimal. 

2.  The  nature  of  non-verbal  behavior  was  diverse  and  was 
a  result  of  teacher  preference  for  implementing  lesson 
content . 

3.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  spoke  primarily  in  Ukrainian. 
Teacher  talk  in  English  was  minimal  and  was  used  primarily 
for  clarification  of  meaning.  Pupils  used  English  mainly 
for  convergent  responses  indicating  that  comprehension 
precedes  production. 

4.  Findings  for  teacher  variables  (Figure  4:  4)  indicated 
that  on  the  average,  little  use  was  made  of  acceptance  of 
pupil  feelings,  divergent  questions,  expression  of  teacher 
beliefs,  requests  for  choral  response  and  criticism. 

Differences  among  teachers  for  similar  variables  did  however 
occur  (Figure  4:  5)  and  were  identified  as  use  of  divergent 
question  (8q),  class  clarification  of  content  (3)» 
correction  for  pronunciation  (2),  choral  response  (6a), 
request  for  behavioral  response  (6),  behavioral  criticism  (7b). 
These  differences  were  primarily  a  result  of  individual 
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teaching  style  and  were  not  used  to  meet  a  specific 
objective.  An  exception  was  the  emerging  6-8q-8  (directed 
discourse)  pattern  for  class  1  which  gave  evidence  that 
this  teacher  deliberately  set  objectives  for  oral  production 
and  pronunciation  and  used  directed  discourse  and  choral 
response  to  achieve  them. 

5.  Findings  for  pupil  variables  (Figure  4:  8,  p.  68)  were 
found  in  reading,  which  was  a  result  of  lesson  content; 
convergent  and  divergent  questions,  which  resulted  from  the 
directed  discourse  which  occurred  in  class  1 .  Initiation  of 
conversation  which  was  high  in  class  3  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  dyadic  interaction  of  one  pupil  who  was  fluent  in  the 
target  language  and  was  therefore  not  indicative  of  the 
typical  verbal  behavior  of  that  class.  This  supports  the 
position  of  Good,  Biddle  and  Brophy  (1975)  who  recommend 
that  data  on  individual  pupils  be  gathered  in  order  to  obtain 
a  better  picture  of  classroom  processes  and  teacher  behavior. 

6.  The  pupil  initiation  ratio  (Figure  4:  11,  p.  74) 
indicated  that  the  pupils  in  classes  2  and  4  did  not  speak 
out  spontaneously  or  express  their  own  opinions  while  those 
in  classes  1  and  3  were  slightly  more  inclined  to  do  so. 

Wragg  (1970)  notes  that  presumably  only  when  children  are 
sufficiently  confident  and  feel  competent  will  they  engage 

in  larger  amounts  of  spontaneous  talk  in  the  target  language . 

7.  Teacher  contact  with  individual  pupils  revealed  an 
unequal  distribution  of  contacts  with  a  high  range  of  0  to 
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20  percent  for  class  3>  and  2  to  10  percent  for  class  1 
(Table  4:  5,  p.  77). 

8.  The  possible  total  for  the  grade  three  ULSAT  test  was 
135  marks.  Post-test  mean  achievement  scores  were  97-8, 

94.8,  79*8  and  74.8  for  classes  1,2,  3  and  4  respectively. 
Pre-post  test  mean  gains  were  26.8,  24.4,  25.8  and  32.9 
respectively. 

The  possible  total  for  the  grade  four  ULSAT  test  was 
145  marks.  Post-test  mean  achievement  scores  were  106.3» 
100.6,  88.0  for  classes  1,  2  and  3  respectively.  Pre-post 
test  mean  gains  were  33* 9»  12.2  and  24.0  respectively. 

9.  Stress  on  basic  listening  and  speaking  skills  using  a 
question-answer  technique  appeared  to  have  a  positive  effect 
on  the  gains  in  all  sub-skills  but  particularly  in  the 
section  which  dealt  with  evaluation  of  previously  learned 
skills  and  oral  production  in  class  4.  This  process  did  not 
however  appear  to  be  optimal  for  class  2  which  had  the 
highest  achievement  scores  but  least  gains. 

10.  The  habit  formation  drills  which  emerged  as  a  process 
in  class  1  did  not  reflect  higher  gains  in  oral  production, 
but  considerable  gains  were  made  in  reading  and  writing  which 
suggests  a  transfer  from  one  modality  of  expression  to 
another  and  that  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing 
are  integrated  processes. 
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11.  High  teacher  talk  in  Ukrainian  appeared  to  have  a 
positive  effect  on  all  four  classes  despite  the  disparity  of 
gain  scores  in  the  sub-skills. 

12.  Results  of  informal  discussions  with  the  teachers 
revealed  that  they  were  concerned  with  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  verbal  behavior  for  both  themselves  and  their 
pupils.  In  some  instances  a  rationale  was  given  the 
researcher  for  a  particular  behavior,  for  example,  teacher  3 
corrected  pronunciation  indirectly  because  she  felt  it  was 
more  humanistic  to  provide  a  model;  teacher  4  wrote  on  the 
board  a  great  deal  because  she  felt  that  the  visual  display 
was  a  type  of  reinforcement.  Teacher  1  felt  that  higher  gains 
were  found  in  reading  and  writing  because  of  the  emphasis 
given  to  these  activities  owing  to  lack  of  time  for 
preparing  oral  production  exercises.  They  felt,  however, 
that  contextual  variables  such  as  split  classes  which  resulted 
in  lack  of  time  for  focusing  on  a  particular  skill  such  as 
oral  production,  and  lack  of  materials  which  limited  class 
organization  for  small  groups  or  individualized  instruction 
affected  their  teaching  as  much  as  verbal  interaction. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  data  suggests  that  the  mode  of  communication  in  all 
four  classes  consisted  primarily  of  lower-order  questions  and 
answers.  Lesson  content  was  concerned  with  development  of 
vocabulary  and  pronunciation.  Implications  are  that  the 
primary  objectives  of  the  teachers  were  to  develop  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  a  formal  way  before  moving  to 
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situations  where  the  target  language  could  be  used  for 
functional  communication. 

The  product  data  revealed  that  this  technique  was 
functional  in  achieving  gains  for  lower  level  pupils,  but 
not  for  high  achievers.  This  suggests  that  optimal  teacher 
behavior  requires  adjusting  curriculum  to  the  level  of 
knowledge  and  ability  of  the  student.  This  may  be 
implemented  by  two  streams  of  instruction  or  small  group 
learning  centres,  the  content  of  which  would  be  contingent 
upon  availability  of  materials  and  teacher  organizational 
skills. 

In  determining  process-product  relationships  by  means  of 
an  interaction  analysis  system,  contextual  variables  such  as 
split  classes  and  availability  of  materials  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  well. 

The  role  of  the  second  language  teacher  is  crucial  in 
the  learning  process.  Teachers  of  other  disciplines  have 
the  advantage  of  inculcating  habits,  attitudes  and  knowledge 
in  a  medium  already  familiar  to  the  students.  The  second 
language  teacher  must  endeavor  to  bring  about  these  changes 
using  the  target  language  which  requires  additional  physio¬ 
logical,  attitudinal  and  cognitive  development  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  conclusions  the  following 
recommendations  for  teacher  education  and  research  are  given. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 


The  minimal  initiation  of  student  talk  and  focus  on 
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lower-order  questions  and  answers  as  determined  by  the 
interaction  analysis  system,  indicated  that  interaction  was 
primarily  a  function  of  teacher  behavior.  This  has 
implications  for  teacher  educators  in  that  education  students 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  vertical  articulation  of  language 
development  and  in  the  ways  of  integrating  language  skills 
which  are  applicable  to  each  level  of  learning,  thereby 
providing  a  basis  for  pupil  second  language  experiences 
which  will  lead  them  beyond  the  basic  dialogue  into 
functional  communication. 

Since,  as  in  this  study,  many  bilingual  classes  are 
split,  teacher  educators  should  endeavor  to  provide  students 
with  models  for  classroom  organization. 

Since  it  was  stated  by  the  teachers  during  informal 
discussions  that  lack  of  materials  limited  the  organization 
of  learning  centres  and  the  provision  of  individualized 
instruction,  it  is  suggested  that  a  portion  of  teacher 
education  consist  of  preparation  of  projects  to  meet  this 
need.  In  addition  to  providing  a  model  for  future  project 
development,  these  materials  could  be  gathered  and  compiled 
for  publication. 

RESEARCH 

Recommendations  for  further  research  are  suggested 
below. 

1.  A  replication  of  this  study,  using  a  larger  sample 
where  there  is  evidence  of  a  higher  level  of  second  language 
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proficiency  might  reveal  the  use  of  different  techniques  and 
patterns  to  achieve  objectives  for  each  skill  area. 

2.  Results  of  the  dyadic  interaction  indicated  that  group 
data  masks  the  quality  and  quantity  of  pupil  teacher  inter¬ 
action.  Therefore  classroom  studies  which  use  data 
collected  on  individual  students  would  be  useful  for 
obtaining  information  about  teaching. 

3.  An  attempt  might  be  made  to  use  stimulated  recall 
which  would  focus  on  teacher  interpretation  of  curriculum 
thereby  providing  information  with  regard  to  optimum 
teaching  procedures  for  a  target  group. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Ukrainian  Language  Skills  Achievement  Test 
-  Language  Proficiency  Levels 
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UKRAINIAN  GRADE  THREE  SURVEY  TEST 

PART  I 


115 


Name  _ 

School  _  Room 

CLUSTER  1:  Reading  Readiness  -  beginning  sounds 


Look  at  the  row  of  pictures  next  to  the  Ukrainian  letter.  Circle  the 
picture  that  begins  with  the  letter  given  in  each  row. 


SAMPLE  A 


%  ^ 

Vl 

SAMPLE  8 

D 

D 

^ 

-  ■  —  - 

Permission  granted  by  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board 
for  reproduction  of  Achievement  Tests. 
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CLUSTER  2:  Beginning  sounds  and  ending  sounds 


Write  in  the  boxes  the  BEGINNING  Ukrainian  sound  and  the  ENDING 

Ukrainian  sound  or  each  object  shown.  You  may  use  caoital  or  small 
case  letters. 
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CLUSTER  3:  Silent  Reading 

Read  each  story  and  then  answer  the  questions.  Pick  the  answer  to 
the  question  by  underl ininc  the  correct  answer. 


SAMPLE  STORY 

y.O  T  7.  X 

nifc/ix 


i  neo:;:-: 

n  1  c  mojiokS.  r.eczK  :-:e  n '  e"  mo.to  xa . 

K 3  c6  7. T  b  MO. 10  K-  . 


SAMPLE  E 


Xco  hj 


A  . 

B. 

C. 


5  ht  o  mo. to  x a ? 

KOTHX 

nec;i:< 

K.ypva  ■ 
Te.iaTxo 


SAMPLE  F 


Xrc  n'e  mo. "o:-:5? 

A.  KOTXX 

B.  n  9  C  X  X 

C.  xy  Ok*  a 

Dir*  ra  —  —  -t1  v 

•  -  w  .  &  /i  ^  r-  v* 
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Story  one: 


3 e jena  ‘22.6  a 

Pomslh  imo3  £0  ihkojiz.  31k  no6a^H3 
39Ji9Hy  :?a6y  i  xotIb  3JI0bxtz  ii, 
ajie  :42.0  a  sTixJia. 


19. 


/ 


r' o m a :c o  r  1 3  3  jig  b:!Tz? 


, 

A.  :*co  arena 
s  .  sea  0  y 
C  -  a:-:  3l~  y 


20  . 


.10  3  1a  HOC  °  77.  3? 


A.  3  eJieny 

s 

2.  5i.--io.ro 
n  .  n  e  j:  4~; 


^:a  cy 
3  a  3  :* 

s 

“"TA  5V 


21. 


:}/[' 


■r  ^ 

u  a  a  f  q  ar 


/ 


/ 


~r  *^'V  y  ~t 

—  sJ  — « 


-  y  vf  p  -*  t*  y  ~  q  "_r  *.t  o  'i'  c  ~  v 


y  .  ^ 

; M a  H  X0T13 


/ 


/-  ^  Ox_ 
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Story  two: 


/  -D  T  - 


3a% b  jiici 

B  Jiici  3h'm£.  Bararo  cKiry  Bnajio . 
T£m  6iJii  3ak^HKH  6iraioTc  no  cnir^. 
Jlepeaa  nonpHTi  chitom. 


A.  y  mIctI 


.  na  cyaHHKy 

y 

.  3a  MIC  TOM 


y 

p  V  r  ^  to 


:  V  K  TT  *2  7’J  '*  n  7-1  q  •/%  -t*  r  O 

±  .j  L'-Ll  — ■*.  -  J  —  D  . 

.  _  ^  ^  <" 

J  £5  ; 7  ti  *.t  v  *r  r  ■»  i,  —  o  p  a  n  * 

/  S  s' 

B .  BaHHHKM  CiraKib  no  xpa3i. 

zu  _  /  .x 

C  .  3  a  n  *-7  ]  t  -■  "'i  5  *  x  a  "C1-  h  ~  o  v~  <=>  t  ■„ 

_  _  /-  ^ 
a.  ran :  cira:oT3  no  cniry. 

...  ✓  _ 

y 

A  y*T  "**  •;*  -•  ^ 

/ 

r.  aepesa 

-  -C:;:v7 

/ 

R.  o  a  H  H  H  K  IT 


* 
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CLUSTER  4  ;  Listening  Coraur  eher.sion 

SAMPLE  G 
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8 


28 


'^T — T 


29 


SAMPLE  H 


A. 


B 


,  K0003S 


C.  *£sa 


30.  A. 


✓ 

Lil  rC  0  *  i  8 


B.  L'ecioa 


K  PS.MKT!  Il.n 


31.  A .  c  h i r 


B 


. 


S 

i;*a 


C. 


M  0.10X0 


32.  A 


✓ 
:  o 


B. 


/ 


33. 


3*  'f  ^  ^  r*?  : 
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UKRAINIAN  GRADE. THREE  SURVEY  TEST 

PART  II 


Name  _ 

School  _ _  Room 

CLUSTER  5:  Sequencing 

SAMPLE  I 


JlfcH  aicT&Jia  cyKSHKy. 

Mawa  noixajia  zo  xpaMKZiji . 


Malta  xynTtaia  cyxoHxy. 


SAMPLE  J 


.  ✓  / 

fix  ninuz  ao  30onapxy. 

,  *  s 

MZ  ixa^iz  £BT05yC0M. 


Mh  6a«iHJ va  M=3ny. 


34. 


H  ojiaraiocH. 


fl  Hzy  z o  nepxsn. 


H  3CTaio. 


. 


35 


MaM&  BKpofijiHG  nacny. 


Ka.Ma  ne«e  nacny. 

McLMa  MICHTb  T1CT0. 


fl  MHTaK). 

fl  t*Ay  AO  mKOJIH. 

H  ciAaio  b  KJiaci. 


37. 


38. 


JIhcth  naj;ac . 

£ith  3arpi6aK)TB  jihcth. 

JIhcth  .-KOBTie. 

Hi th  pcS.THTo  cniroBy  6a6y. 

Chit  nanac. 

_  /  /  / 

UlTH  poe^lflTb  Kic  AHH  e  a  5 :!  3  MOpKBH, 

H  HHny  3y6H. 

✓ 

H  finy  ao  .  *71  ixna . 


39. 


CLUSTER  6: 


Synonyms ,  Antonyms 


SAMPLE  K  fljiHHKa  fly  see  Kpacua . 

A*  sefl^Ha 
B*  rapHa 
C*  BHC*OKa 


AO., 

Mo  a 

xaTa  rapHa. 

A. 

Bi  3"0K 

B. 

fliM 

C. 

copoHK.a 

Al. 

HaflB^pi  xojroflHO. 

A. 

T'eruio 

B. 

THXO 

C. 

3HMH0 

A2. 

JlecK),  CKopo. 

A. 

TfiM 

B. 

✓ 

CiOflX 

/ 

C. 

IIIBXflKO 

A3.  y.ypKO  cnoKiftHX/*  kotkk. 

A.  HOpHH# 

B.  BeJIZKKi* 

C.  THXZi! 
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CLUSTER  6;  Opposites 

SAMPLE  L  Moe  KpiTcJio  Ma.ie,  a  jiixko 

✓ 

noBKe 
AoSpe 
BeJiHKe 

Jldca  Bec^Oia,  bo c  m  1  er  b  c  h  . 

44.  Oji  e^HK  a  cyuna'',  bo  Ha"  _ 

A.  KpKHIvTb 

B.  roBop;^Tb 

C .  nji  s’-:  e 


A. 

B. 

C. 


45.  B3:: 

/  /  ✓  / 

:m1  xojioaeo  Hassopi,  a  bxstI 

• 

A. 

< 

rapno 

✓ 

B. 

T6HJIO 

C. 

lEEH^KO 

46.  Cipxo  vxctxS,  a  I'yoKO 

• 

A. 

B. 

Bec^xxx 

C. 

47. 

Mol 

ho6oth  MOKoi,  a  pyxx 

• 

A. 

6  py^ h I 

B. 

cyxl 

C. 

BeJi"xKi 

• 

00 

Px6 

a  MOK.oa,  a  n t a ihk a 

• 

A. 

Spy  a  Ha' 

B. 

cyxa' 

C. 

BSJIXKa' 

. 
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CLUSTER  6  :  Same  or  different 

SAMPLE  M  MSmica  waja.  Bona  nesejilixa. 

A.  Taxe  c’aMe 

B.  iHaxme 


SAMPLE  N  Koa  coponxa  M ^ c t a  Moil  uspsbhxh  CpygHi. 

A.  Taxe  cave 

B.  iHaxnie 


49.  U^KOp  CO~.OL Y.7.V. .  HT/TpHH£  KBSCKa. 

A.  Taxe  cawe 

B.  iH^xne 


5q.  H  scHBy  gjiZ3bxo 


s 

lea: 


tBH.  UepKBa 


y 

XOJIO 


nrxdLix .  MeHi  "o  aixo'-tH  Hezxa^ieKO. 


A.  Taxe  cawe 

B.  iHaxae 


51.  Uh  cx.THHxa  nosna.  Ue  ropnaTXC  no -do  acne 


A.  Taxe  ca^e 

B.  inaxme 


S  S  *  S 

y  paHUl  HCHO.  B  HO  X i  T6MHO . 
.  Taxf  ca.v.e 

y 

.  iHaxine 


52 


A 

B 


.  .  . 

»  v» 

* 


CLUSTER  7:  Prepositions  and  pronouns 


SAMPLE  0  JliB'iKHa  iae 


A.  nepen,  necHKOM 

B.  3a  necHKOM 

C.  kojio  necHxa 


53. 


fieCHK 


A. 

B. 

C. 


nijl  KOpOOKOIO 
y  KopoSui 
KOJIO  KOpoCKH 


55. 


COJlOMKa 

A. 


KOJIO  BO£H 


SAMPLE  P 


MypKO  n'6  mojiok"5.  _  6ine  ft  Tenne. 

A.  Boho 

B.  Bih 

C.  BohIT 


SAMPLE  Q  OjieHKa  Mae  jiHJibKy. 

A.  Boho 

B.  Bih 

C.  Botfcf 


rapHa  Jianbica,  Kci&e  OneHKa. 


56.  PouaH  Mae  nepBOHHft  m'hh.  _  6yne  SaBHTHCH  m' HHeM . 

A.  BiK 

B.  BoKa 

C.  Boho 


57.  H  y.aK  6iny  manxy.  Ka  _  Maem  nanny? 

A.  fl 

B.  TK 

C.  BOKO 


SAMPLE  R  ilecH  ftne  no  xpaMHHpi.  Bona  xyniiTb  ixyxopKH. 

A.  pyKopKH 

B.  Jleca 

C.  KpaMHHHH 


TaoUTc  i  HeToo  xonyrt  lxaTH  no  nowy,  a  Oneaxa  He  none  lxam • 

BOF.a 
*r 

BIH 
BOHH 
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A. 

B. 

C. 


' 
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CLUSTER  8**  Silent  Reading  for  Details 

SAMPLE  S 


Ea(5a  3eji§Ha. 

3^6 a  excise  ckuh. 
Bona  ctfave 


H  . 


Bona  crtave  y  b"o ,uy  • 
V.ypr.o  xoue  ji o  bT;  t  z  scaoy, 


 / 

AKoro 

— 7 - — - — 

Ko^iaopy  s:aSa? 

A. 

XBopa 

B. 

3  e.i  e  sa 

C. 

soaa 

2.  3i^  K 

cfro  3T lxa^s  s:afa? 

A. 

xafi  z 

B. 

3032 

C. 

Mypxa 

Story 

one : 

Tapac  i  O.iexxa  nlzyr:;  po  xpaM>:::xi . 

jlaiia  xasa.ia  xynrtr:-!  Mo-coxa ,  x.iica  z  Mac.Ta. 

CJieHKa  xoTlJia  xynzT::  \iopo3zsa. 

59.  Xro 

3a  3  x 7 

nxrz  Mo.icxa,  x.tifa  2  .vac.ia? 

A. 

Tapac 

/ 

B. 

M=Ma 

C. 

S 

7£T0 

60. 


_o 

A. 

B. 

C. 


syn 


MD.IOKa 

✓ 

M0P03::  3£ 
X. 


y 

T  4  r  o 


Story  two: 


I  7 

Hexpo"  noCir  jo  ^3epe’S. 
Bin  noCa^KB  Tara. 

T-i to  npzHic  Howy  xoruxa. 
K6thk  SyB  ^opHH^  i  6iJiz2 


61.  Kys/  no5ir  Ilexpo-? 

A.  ao  kot/Iks 


B. 


£o  Tara 


C.  £o  flBepeh 


62.  liio 


ra'ro 


■  t*  -f  -  o 


A.  £sepi 

B.  HOT '.IK  a 

C .  n  e  t  p  a”’ 


Story  three:  Malta  b  Kyxni. 

3o  sa’  one  xna  xo’pstn  :-:n . 

0.1  £HK£  XOHe  1CTX  IX. 

Tyx  Kop.*zn:-:n ,  S  mojioko. 

_  ^  < 

Kse  uoxHa  i  c  t  :t . 


63. 


40 


✓ 


Ma.va 


c 


A.  K’/xHIO 

B .  x.i  i  £  a7 

C.  Kop:a:,/X7 


64.  3  x::m  Cn e a  i.ia  Kopa/:-:;:' 

/ 

A. 


x.'l: 


3.  o  kocsczkom 


C.  o  i£3.”c:-:o:.t 


. 
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CLUSTER  9 :  Silent  Reading  for  Main  Idea 

SAMPLE  T  „  *  « 

y  MeHe  HOpHHtt  Be^Me^HK. 

/ 

y  Hb'oro  BeJi&xi,  CHHi  o^ii. 

H  jiioC jik)  Be^MejxHKa. 

MaMa  KynHJia  ftoro  MeHi. 


Main  idea 

A.  CHHi  6ni 

B.  Mitt  Be^MenHK 

C.  Moh  MaMa 


Story  one:  y HHreJifeKa  xaxe ,  "Mac  iTH 

so  6i6JiioTeKH" . 

UlTH  ci^aiOTb  i  HHTaiOTB  KHHXKH. 

Bee  cnoxfittHO . 

65.  Main  idea 

A.  y  BMHBSUIbHi 

B.  y  KaHuejiapii 

C.  y  CidJiioTeui 


Story  two:  Mh  xoneMO  icth.  MaMa 

xaxe,  "Mh  He  CyaeMO  icth 
b  sova.  TaTy,  'I^bmo  ho 

MeKaoHa.i,c3 . 

hyriHMO  xypxy ,  xyxypyn3y, 
Ta  KOBSaexy  3  6^hxok>." 


66.  Main  idea 

A.  Kyxypynaa 

B.  u.ac  ”Icth 

C .  3  noiia 


v 


' 


- 
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Story  three: 


JL331H0K  A3B0HKT&. 

Bohh  CepyTo  m'h^  S 

-  * 
rpaioTbCH  Ha  Asopi. 


JZXtx  ozar^ioTtcH. 
cKa:<ajiy.y .  Bohh 


67.  Main  idea 


A. 

B. 

C. 


Hi? a  s  jiOMa 
AiTH  na  neplpsi 

Hit 'A  3  K.T^ci 


Story  four: 


PoAifsa  ciA^e  Be-:epHT::. 

Ka  cxojii  Isaak,  rope  ah  Ha'*  3  020 -:i. 
Taro  AHKye  Eero  si  0 a  ra’pHAJi  Bpoaa*^. 


63.  Main  idea 

A.  fie  Hi  HapoAscsHHa 

B.  R e :-:b  ilatepi 

C.  R  £  Hi)  IlOA^KH 


Story  five: 

Ocb  JIJtC?OKOE£. 

3i:-:  Mas  Topcy. 

„  '  ,  .  -  . 

_ 

y  TOpdl  JIKCTX  A 

SVCHcL«iH  • 

V  • 

_  #  ^  ^ 

/->  t  3  w  S  d  C' 

-ifcWiTwC  uirl.-  Mvf.w  t/ 

JI  /I  C  T  • 

69.  Main 

idea 

A. 

JlTCTOHCEa 

B. 

Ban  ? /Tco 

C. 

Zot  4?. :-::: 

' 


'V 
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70. 


t  cTto  1  h  S/he  mo  kockth  Tpasy. 
eMo  3ari6aTK  t pa  By , 
nacTb  KaM  "jizMOHHaay . 

Main  idea 

A.  npaiiH 

B.  3a6a*Ba 

C.  Irpa' 


Story  six: 


/ 

CtoroAHi 
IIo  tim  6yfl 
A  Ma’Ma  no 
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2  I 

UKRAINIAN  GRADE  THREE  SURVEY  TEST 

PART  III 

Name _ 

School  _ _  Room  _ _ 


CLUSTER  1:  Dictation  of  Words,  Phrases  and  Sentences 

SAMPLE  U 


First  Word 


Second  Word 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


SAMPLE  V 


Phrase 


Sentence 


136 


22 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


L 


81. 
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CLUSTER  2:  Written  Responses  to  Noun  Riddles 


SAMPLE  W 


fl  Cljiaft. 

fl  n&Aax)  B3HM1. 

fl 


82.  fl  CyflHHOK. 

.  /  / 

Jlio^e  npHxoflHTb  ao  MeHe  b 

Bora  Tyr  mojiht  be  h . 

H  _ 

I 

83.  TaTO  yxHBae  MeHg  (SJTth  abhxh. 

H 


84.  BlUbME  "l3AHTb  Ha  Ms’ui  . 
H 


85.  Vxe  noJi^AHe. 

H  rojrC^Ha. 

Mac  *icth  _ . 

86.  k  Maio  HOTzpn  Korn. 

fl  x'ABy  na  tfapMi. 

„  <  / 

fl  flaB  mojioko  . 

fl  - • 

87.  H  3roojieKa  3  nane*py. 

fl  M^K)  CTOpiHKZ. 

Hitk  Mens'  HHTaicTb. 
fl 


He  a  i-flfo . 


24 

CLUSTER  3;  Writing  Descriptive  Sentences 


138 


SAMPLE  X 


Picture  one: 

What  is  happening  in  the  picture? 


Picture  two: 

What  is  happening  in  the  picture? 


- 


25 

89.  what  is  happening  in  the  picture? 
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80.  what  is  happening  in  the  picture? 


. 


■ 


26 
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93.  what  is  happening  in  the  picture? 


CLUSTER  5:  Writing  -  responding  to  picture 


SAMPLE  Y 

Picture  one: 


Xjioneijb  CXXXTb  _  BcLHHi  • 


Picture  two: 


riSGHK  _  ^iB^HHOK)  • 
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UKRAINIAN  GRADE  3  SURVEY  TEST 


PART  IV  ORAL 
Cluster  5 
Oral  Reading 


Story  One: 
100-101 

102-103 


JXrA  BHC  b  ,  TSM  AlBHHHa! 

_  s 

Bona  was  oaoa bkh.- 


104-105 

106-107 


bo  Ha  lp,e  ao  ihkojih? 
y  xari  AiA  i  6aba* 


Story  Two: 
108-109 
110-111 
112-113 
114-115 


/  /  ' 

PonaHe!  Xoah  ckjah! 

AZBHCb,  T  yT  KiHb  l 

/  / 

KyAH  KiHb  OlSCHTb? 

/  /  / 
KiHb  6  ixCHTb  AO  CTaHHi. 


. 


* 


UKRAINIAN  GRADE  FOUR  SURVEY  TEST 
PART  ONE 

NAME  _ _ _ _■ _ 

SCHOOL  _ ROOM 


nPiKIAfi  A: 
Ito'-iaTKOBi  3  By:--' 


A. 


1 .  riO'-iaiKO  3 1  3  3'JK. : 


| 

i 

i 

\ 
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2 


5.  KlHLteSi  33 JTK/! 


nPiOUMfl  B- 
CepeAHi  osyKZ 


£»  a;  set 
i  E  E  5  I 
X  5  ^  K  X 


A. 


- 
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3 


6.  CepeflHi  3  ByK'A 


OnoBlAamiH  neprne . 

N  r-r  / 

IIoi3AKa  Ha  o3epo 

PoAHHa  noixa^ia  Ha  b bjizkq  o"3epo.  Taro  3  aIt&mh  non^HB 
hobho'm  jiq  btXt  h  pn6y.  Maw  a  3a.jiXvDiAa.ca  Ha  6ape3i  npt-iro  tobhtz 
nepeKycKy. 

o.  Kyan  noixa^ia  poAHHa? 

A.  ao  SaVa.  B.  Ha  olepo  C .  Ha  $apMy 


9.  IUo  Bora  xotLah  oaobhth? 


A.  o3epo 


B.  nTaxiB 


C.  pi?6y 


10.  mo  uaMa  6yp,e  pofiHTH? 

A.  npuroTo bahth  nep^KycKy 

B.  npHTOTO  b.thth  paSy 

C.  iuiaBaTH 


■ 


4 


OnoBiaaHHH  ZIpyre. 

ABxefSye 

H  latABcy  ao  iekoah  aBTotiycoM.  Hem  a3TpoycoM  13ahxb  x1abk:i 
mKOJiHpi/.  B  asxo'Qyci  wa  cea'amo'  cnoxiEHo  i  po3Mo bji^smo 
nox’/ixo . 

S 

II.  Iem  h  IsAxy  ao  iekoji::? 


A.  BejixconeaoM 


B.  a BTOM 


12.  Hk  ux  c  a  a  hh  o'  b  a3To6yci? 

✓ 

A.  cnoKiSno 


B.  HecnoKiilHo 


C.  asxcTsycoy. 


4 

C.-  CKaxeuo 


^3.  A.  ITexpo  A  AHHa 

y  ' 

B.  Tapac  A  .via pis 

/  / 

C.  Bac/.Jib  i  ivlapla 

y  / 

Ih,  A.  HOpHi  2  KOpOTKi 

B.  ao'bp!  A  '-icpHi 

C.  HC  Hi  A  Ao’sri 


15. 

16. 


A.  BA It  I 


A.  AiTHi 


B.  y  BiBTOpOK 


B.  pi3A3HHi 


Koro'fllxa  Cma/tb  3ycxpiaax2? 

,  ' 

A.  A?y3iB  I  BHAXeAlB 

B.  yHHxeA/3  i  po'At-rais 

C.  cyciAis  I  Apy3ia 

/  /  '  / 

IS.  Hxy  HxxaKK.y  aim  nonsyib  axxaxx? 


C.  Boceaa 

_  /  . 
C.  B  eA2  KO A  h! 


A.  3eAeHy 

B.  nosy' 

C. -  uiKa^y 


19. 

A.  Aom 

B.  CEir 

C.  rpaA 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

20. 

A.  HAipna 

3.  Txip 

C.  i2raK 

/ 

_  / 

✓ 

21 

A.  OEi 

B.  BOAOCCH 

C.  po3yy 

IIpKKJiaA 

A.  xaxy 

B.  MaStAa^HHEK 

C  .  MHH 

’ 


5 


22.  A.  noJiexlT/i 

B.  He  Bnac  th 

C.  3acMiaxHca 

23.  A.  saSaBKX 

B.  nyKopKH 

C.  A iKapC  T  BO 

24.  A.  6apa6oAi 

r 

B.  aSAyxa 

C.  KBacdAra 

25 .  A .  KaJiraacy 

B.  nicoK 

C.  Kparaiira 

✓ 

26.  A.  KpaMHHui 

B.  Teaxpi 

C.  My 3 era 

/ 

_  / 

✓ 

27.  A.  KopaS^ieM 

B.  AiTaKOM 

C.  a BTOM 

23.  A.  KO^pXHK 

B.  AHMOHHA 

✓ 

C.  xAifia 

/ 

✓ 

/ 

29.  A.  AiHi^KH 

B.  Aoaxa 

C.  0  A 1 3IIH 

Bn5epixb  npaBiMbHe  caobo. 

30.  nxauixa  Aix^e. 

_ AixaraxB . 

A.  nTamKa  B.  nxanney  C.  mann-ci-T 

31.  H  Mara  Hie  . 

Bora  Mara  To _ . 

A.  Hoca  B.  hoch  C. . kocom 


BnSepiTij  npaBMbSili  3Byx. 

/  f  / 

32,  _ _ epenaxa  He  3a3XAA  BeAHKa. 

a.  q  B..ni  -  c.  m 

/  /  / 

33.  Tpe6a  _ oaath  ao  hikoa::. 

A.  r  B.  x  C.  K 

/  / 

3q.»  ahbawca  b  _ epxaAo. 

A.  3  B.  x  C.  A3 

/  /  / 

35.  yKpa  Hlli  AOCpi  A3 OAH. 


A.  a 


B.  e 


C.i 


■  ' 
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36.  P _ HKa  xeae  aojizhoio. 

A.  a  B.  i 


C .  H 


37.  Ki _  CixzTb. 

A.  Hb 


B.  Cb 


C.  Tb 


KoTpe  cjiobo  Henpa BHjibHo  HanzcaHe? 


38 .  A .  IxaK 


3$.  A.  cup 


B.  ic xti 


B.  caMa 


C.  iae 


C.  uyKOHKa 


y  /  /  /  / 

KoTpe  cjio  bo  piiMyexbCH  3  ocxaHHiM  cjiobom  y  nepinouy  pnai? 
ipO .  Kotzk  MaJiiiti  pic  I  pic. 

EIjizH  XBlcx,  aopHKft  _ . 


A.  Hie 


B.  Hisc 


C.  He6o 


Lj.1 .  y  kopobh  e  porn. 

BoHa  aacoM  ciae/  MeHi  Ha 


A.  najibui 


B.  Hebo 


C.  Horn 


BuSepiTb  npaBZJibHe  c.xobo. 
l\2.  Mawa  ci^ia  Ha  _ 


A.  npic^io 

43.  _ 

A.  Kaaica 

44.  HeH  _ 


B.  KHzacna 


C.  Kaana 


/  > 
flae  HaM  mo-toko. 


B.  Kpzjio 


BZCHTb  KOJIO  BiKHa. 


A.  OKO 


45.  Hama 


B.  o6pa3 


C.  KopoBa 


C.  OJiiBettb, 


BeJiHKa . 


A.  niKOJia 


B.  hit  a  hh 


C .  inn  hh 


7 


2+6 . 

Ha  He6i  e 

• 

/ 

A.  MiCflUb 

B.  MHCKa 

C .  MypKO^ 

47. 

_  /  ,  ,  / 
Ciojihiih  Ajib6epxH 

e 

/ 

A.  Jib  B  1  B 

✓ 

B.  EflMOHXOH 

/ 

C.  Khxb 

43. 

j 

B  ho  Hi 

• 

A.  co'hhhho 

B.  TeMHO 

C .  HC HO 

49. 

Mh  Kyna^eMOCH 

B 

• 

✓ 

A.  BMHBaJIbHi 

B.  KyxHi 

C.  laajibHi 

_  /  o  / 

BsiCepixb  cjiobo  KOTpe 

niflxoflHTb  ao  3MicTy. 

50. 

niKO^ia 

A. 

JiaBKa  (napxa) 

B. 

/.. 

HO  1 3  A 

c. 

/ 

coHiie 

5i. 

HoaeH 

A. 

JliC 

B. 

BOAa-' 

c. 

KOAeco 

52. 

/ 

HOJXOBiK 

A. 

/ 

iinpK 

B. 

Ma'c^io 

c. 

✓ 

XiHKa 

53. 

/ 

yneHb 

A. 

KHHKKa  ajih  Bnpa"B 

B. 

aBxo 

c. 

✓ 

CMiTHHK 

54. 

COpOK 

A. 

nxauiKa 

B. 

hhcjio/ 

C. 

iKa/ 

Y 
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lUo  3HaHKT b  niAKpecJieHe 
55.  Cboro'flHiinHH  noroaa 

A.  AomeBa" 


cjio'bo? 

e  rapna . 

✓ 

B.  xwapHa 


C. 


CO  HH  III  Ha 


BtfcepiTb  npa^BHAbHe  cao'bo. 

56.  KHHHKa  Bnaxa  3  jiaBKH  Ha  niAA<5ry. 

KHHacKa  A.  Ha  AaBnl 

B.  niA  x^BKOfo 

C.  y  ji£. Bui 


IIpOHHXaSl  e  OIXO  B  iA  a  HHH  i  Bt^SepiTb  npa'BHAbHy  BiAnOBiAb. 

,  ,  /  ,  ,  ' 

.  IlaH  Ko3aK  niAinmoB  ao  KpicAa.  B1h  3  a  c^b  I  t  m  b  BeAiiK©  cbIxao. 

"Ilpo'iiiy  BiAKpHTH  poT1.1  -  bIh  CKa3a'B.  IIl3Hiiiie  BiH  MeHi^CKa3a<3  mo  h 

Mara  oah/  MaJieHbKy  Alpny.  BIh  bjiyht/b  Manway. 

57.  mo  naH  Ko3ax? 


A. 

nOAillHCT 

✓ 

B.  Ainap 

C.  AeHXHCT 

58.  Zle 

naH  Ko3a*K 

3HaKmo#B  Aipny? 

A. 

b  ay^Si 

/ 

B.  B  KpiCAl 

C.  Ha  niAA<^3i 

59.  Hom^  bIh  BJiyniiB  ManiKHy? 

/  7  / 

A.  BIh  xotIb  nyxn  rypnix. 

*  / 

B#  BIh  xotIb  3aiMOM6yBaTH  3y6. 

/  ,  / 

C.  BIh  xoxIb  Hanpa bhtz  MaimiHy. 


MapKO^  cni3HK3CH  Ha  c Hi  a  ©ho k .  Koah  bIh  cIb  ao  cxoAa,  mhc ksl  Bace 
fiy^ia  Ha  cxoaI*.  Moro'  Kama  6y Jii  rapana. 

,  ,  *  '  * 

60.  Koah  MaMa  nocxaBvua  lacy  Ha  cxIa? 

A.  ToA^Hy  3a/KH  MapKO#  npnHnro#B. 

,  /  /  ' 

B.  Koah  MapKO  Bace  chaIb  npn  cxoaI. 

C.  Koah' MapKo'  bbISuxo'b  b  KyxHra. 


9 


PaHKOM  h  3aB  isa’A  n *  *  £0  oBOHeBHi!  cIk.  3  o’bohIb^  h  HaSapalo  3aopOB  ’a 
M  nepeMa'raio  Bcix  xJio'nniB.  A  mojioko  me  KopacHime.  yBeaepi  a  n’ra 
OfOAOKo'. 

61.  Kojih  a  n’io  OBOMe<BH2  cIk? 

A.  Ha  CHiAayHHa  B.  Ha  o61a  C.  Ha  nepeKycny 


62.  H  n’io  cIk  xa  mojiokcT 


>  * 

A.  6o  xoay  3 ax Bopixa . 

B.  60  xoay  HaCpaxa  eHeprii. 

C.  mo  6  Ma'Ma  He  Kpaaaaa. 


'  Jlapaca  Ta  Oaer  AaBaaxbca  Bropy  Ha  AepeBO.  .x  3MiM  iaM  3aMOxa“Bca. 

63.  Hk  JlapMca  xa  CUer  ayioibca? 

4 

A.  cywHi  B,  BeceJii  C.  HacxoameHaK 

*  0  , 

AhapIM  6yB  b  aiacKy.  B1h  6yB  caM%  KiMHaxa  6yaa^  xeusa.  AhapIM 
nofia'aa b  BeJia'ny  xiHb.  TIhb  nowaCia  pyxaxaca.  "Paxyaxe!"  3aKpaaaB 
AHApia. 

/  / 

64.  Hk  AhapIM  ayBca? 

A.  BeceOiaM  B.  HacxpatfreHaK  C .  bxomji^hhM 


KoacHoro  pa/KKy  PoMa'a  po3Hocaxb  raaext;  jiioahm  b  cboim  cyciACX3i. 
Oaho'to  p^HKy  Fom^h  bcxb'b  3  cipamHHM  Kaipew.  B1h  3aA3 3ohh'b  cOii  xa 
nonpoc/B  ii  apoSa'xa  Mom/  BeJiaxy  npacayry. 

65.  IUo  PoMa'H  npocHB  mo 6  Oaa  3po6aaa? 

<  • 

A.  noKJiHKama  aiKapa 

B.  aaaesa/  Moto'  ao  ihkojih 

C.  po3Hecma"  raoexa. 


66.  HoMy/  Pomb'h  BAOMa? 
A.  6o  BxoMAe^Haa 


B.  6o  nepecxyAJKenaM  C.  Co  aim Baa 


•  *  * 

Koxpe  peaeHHH  cMimHe? 

/  j  , 

67.  A.  Hixa  rpaaaca  Ha  MaaAaHHHKy. 

B.  Koxhkh  cnimaSia  Ha  xaHe^iib. 

C  yaaxemby.a  npoaaxaaa  aIxkm  .  Ka3Ky. 


■ 


10 


68 .  A . 

nia  nac  BejiHKOAHa  mh  BfiHpa'eMo  HJiHHKy. 

B. 

KoSCHHfT  3  Hac  ,  pa 3  Ha  piK,  CBHXKy's  ypOA^HW. 

C. 

0  f 

Tapa'c  IIIeBHd'HKO  HaMcAaBHiumH  yKpaiHCbKHH  noex. 

69.  A. 

4  I 

Hfijiyno  Mosce  cniBam. 

B. 

Ile^HK  ra'BKae. 

c. 

JIlOflHHa  rOBdpHIb. 

70.  A. 

/  / 

ZlHXHHa  CHAHXb  Ha  KpiCAi. 

B. 

AHHa  npamo'e  b  KpaMHHiii. 

c. 

Jlioha.  HHxaJia  Ka'3Ky  niA  boa^jo. 

71.  A. 

Ila'HKa  KpeAO'K  CKOHHJia  3i  CXOJia'. 

B. 

MHpocAasa  Bna'jia  i  3AOMHAa  Hory. 

c. 

$ap6a  po3AHAacH  no  niAAo'oi. 

153 


UKRAINIAN  GRADE  FOUR  SURVEY  TEST 
PART  TWO 


NAME 


SCHOOL  ROOM 


WtuJxng 

CluAtzA.  U  UsUting  -  Szntzncz  VlcXatior'. 


i  fl  6y#y  Baw  /Dncxysara  n’nTb  pe^er-3.  C-xr-xcanxe  ysa^Ho  i  nnud.Ti>.  H  rrpoHHXaio 
KOBHe  pe^eHHB  xpst  pa3H.  riepiir.rii  paa  ho pMa-xt hhm  xeMnoa,  spyr:-rii  -  j 
Ayzce  noBiJibHo,  a  a  xpeT.lJi  -  npo-::-ixa:o,  mo 6  an  nepeaip:uiH.  ; 

12-73-lb  . 


75-76-77 


78-79-80 


81-62-83 


84-85-36 


1 54 


2 

CluAtz*.  2:  WnJjting  ScAamblzd  -izntznczi  -in  coAAZct  uon.d  farm. 


CKJiaglTb  peneHKH  3  noMlna.HKx  cxiB. 

87-88  rpaexbCH  caffart  i  .ihjibkoeo  HaxaAKa. 


09_9O  Ha  ZIIth  ao  AiAa  6a6n  noixajin  ft  $apMy. 


91-92 


MOpO 3 H  BO  KynHTH 


IlaBJio  KpaMHuixi  ninroB  ao. 


9 3 -91+  npomy  xatl  ABepi 


3a^aHHTH,  60  B  XOJIO  A  HO  . 


95-96 


CBHTHB  6  iJlH  C  BHIIieHHK  IiepK  BH  naCKK. 


Clu.&te.ri  3:  Cxzcitivz  W-uXing. 


fianiiiuiXB  n’fiib  peneHB.  BxHBaftxs  KOSHe  noAaae  cjiobo  b  peaeHKi, 
PeaeHKH  -  wycnxB  uaxa  SiJiBiue  hk  xpn  cjioBa. 

97_9Q_99  xoakb 


I00-I0I-I02  KOMy 


I03-I04.-I05  cniBaftwo 


\ 
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I06-I07-I03 -  CMaHEnK 


3 


I09-II0-III  npamoe 


CluAteA  4:  QxaJL  R zading.  f  ^  72  ~  ^5) 

Stofviu  pn.odac.zd  izpaAcutiZy 
JndLivldjaaZZy  admiyuAtzAtd. 

CtiutzA  5:  OnaZ  R zipomz  UtZng  PlctuAz  StimaluA  (  7  26  -  740) 

PZztuAz  p-ioduced  ■bzpancutzty 
Indiv-Lduatty  adminZ&tzxzd 


UKRANIAN  GRADE  FOUR  SURVEY  TEST 
Material  for  questions  112  -  125 


/  /  ' 
BKa3i3Kii  rjir  Bipica  i  onosiaaHHs: 


PIU  HA  MO'BA 

j  ■'  '' 

Hobo  pi^na,  cjiobo  piAHe! 
Xto  3ac  3a5y3ae, 
toh  y  rpy xax  He  c epaeasKO , 
a  jrzn  k^mIhl  Mae. 


Tapac  IIIeBHeHKO 
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Stoxy  A 


Sic  Ay  S 


£E5jtv 


tit1 

Meth  ninuia  he  poSoTy.  A  Rim 
noSirjin  Kymnn  sojivk.  HegaiieKO 
Bift  Kamoro  goaiy  mokhe  Kynkra 
Cehehh,  sHKorpa^,  HOiiyKa,  cj: 


h  rpyniKH.  ,  f  , 

fliTK  npHKecjiH  Sararo  hQjiyz. 
A  noTiM  jistjih  cnara. 


ITT.  Vi  /  '>*  •▼'v  u  ? 

■'  1 


_  *  h 


ibuiKa  h  roJiyoH 


y  napny  Qijina  h  rojivon. 

/  /  •<  f 

Bijina  ciraa,  a  rojiySn  cljii. 
Bopnc  rysae  ronyaoai: 

—  ryjii,  ryjii,  ryjii !  . 

A  SijiKa  3>Ke  ua  3eMjii. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


"Qualifications  for  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages", 
Appendix  B,  as  revised  in  Wilmarth  E.  Starr,  "MLA  Foreign  Language  Pro¬ 
ficiency  Tests  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students",  PMLA  (Publications  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America)  Vol.  LXXVII,  No.  4,  Part  2 
(September,  1962),  pp.  31-37* 

COMPETENCE  SUPERIOR  GOOD  MINIMAL 


Listening 

Comprehension 


Speaking 


Reading 


Writing 


Ability  to  follow 
closely  and  with 
ease  all  types  of 
standard  speech 
such  as  rapid  or 
group  conversation 
and  mechanically 
transmitted  speech. 


Ability  to  speak 
fluently,  approxi¬ 
mating  native 
speech  in  vocab¬ 
ulary,  intonation, 
and  pronunciation. 
Ability  to  exchange 
ideas  and  to  be  at 
ease  in  social 
situations . 


Ability  to  read 
almost  as  easily 
as  in  English 
material  of 
considerable 
difficulty. 


Ability  to  write 
on  a  variety  of 
subjects  with 
idiomatic 
naturalness,  ease 
of  expression,  and 
some  feeling  for 
the  style  of  the 
language . 


Ability  to  under¬ 
stand  conversation 
of  normal  tempo, 
lectures,  and 
news  broadcasts. 


Ability  to  talk 
with  a  native 
without  making 
glaring  mistakes 
and  with  a 
command  of  vocab¬ 
ulary  and  syntax 
sufficient  to 
express  one's 
thoughts  in 
conversation  at 
normal  speed 
with  reasonably 
good  pronunciation. 

Ability  to  read 
with  immediate 
comprehension 
prose  and  verse 
of  average 
difficulty  and 
mature  content. 

Ability  to  write 
a  simple  "free 
composition"  such 
as  a  letter  with 
clarity  and 
correctness  in 
vocabulary, 
idiom  and  syntax. 


Ability  to  get  the 
sense  of  what  an 
educated  native 
says  when  he  is 
making  a  special 
effort  to  be 
understood  and  when 
he  is  speaking  on 
a  general  and 
familiar  subject. 
Ability  to  read 
aloud  and  to  talk 
on  prepared  topics 
(e.g.  for  class¬ 
room  situations) 
without  obvious 
faltering,  and  to 
use  the  common 
expressions  needed 
for  getting  around 
in  the  foreign 
country  speaking 
with  a  pronunciation 
understandable  to 
a  native. 

Ability  to  grasp 
directly  (i.e. 
without  trans¬ 
lating)  the  meaning 
of  simple,  non¬ 
technical  prose 
except  for  an 
occasional  word. 

Ability  to  write 
correctly  sentences 
or  paragraphs  such 
as  would  be 
developed  orally 
for  classroom 
situations  and  to 
write  a  simple 
description  or 
message  without 
glaring  errors. 


■ 


MINIMAL 


COMPETENCE 


SUPERIOR 


GOOD 


Applied 

Linguistics 


Culture  and 
Civilization 


Professional 

Preparation 


The  "good"  level 
of  competency  with 
additional  know¬ 
ledge  of  descriptive 
comparative,  and 
historical 
linguistics 


An  enlightened 
understanding  of 
the  foreign 
people  and  their 
culture,  such  as 
is  achieved  through 
personal  contact, 
through  travel  and 
residence  abroad, 
through  study  of 
systematic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the 
foreign  culture,  and 
through  study  of 
literature  and  the 
arts. 


The  "minimal" 
level  of  com¬ 
petency  with 
additional  know¬ 
ledge  of  the 
development  and 
present 

characteristics 
of  the  language. 


The  "minimal" 
level  of  com¬ 
petency  with  first 
hand  knowledge  of 
some  literary 
masterpieces  and 
acquaintance  with 
the  geography, 
history,  art, 
social  customs,  and 
contemporary  civil¬ 
ization  of  the 
foreign  people. 


Ability  to  apply 
to  language 
teaching  an 
understanding  of 
the  differences 
in  the  sound 
systems,  forms, 
and  structures 
of  the  foreign 
language  and 
English. 

An  awareness  of 
language  as  an 
essential  element 
of  culture  and 
an  understanding 
of  the  principal 
ways  in  which  the 
foreign  culture 
differs  from  our 
own. 


A  mastery  of  recog-  "Minimal"  level  of 

nized  teaching  competency  plus 

methods,  evidence  knowledge  of  the 

of  breadth  and  use  of  specialized 

depth  of  profession-  techniques,  such  as 
al  outlook,  and  the  audiovisual  aids, 
ability  to  exper imentand  of  the  relation 


with  and  evaluate 
new  methods  and 
techniques. 


of  language  teach¬ 
ing  to  other  areas 
of  the  curriculum. 
Ability  to  evaluate 
the  professional 
literature  of 
foreign  language 
teaching. 


Knowledge  of  the 
present-day 
objectives  of  the 
teaching  of 
foreign  language 
as  communication 
and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the 
methods  and 
techniques  for 
attaining  these 
objectives . 


N.B. 


The  names  of  the  seven  competencies  were  also  slightly  modified 
and  appear  in  the  test  batteries  as  listed  here. 


' 


APPENDIX  B 


-  Interaction  Analysis  Coding  Sheet 
-  Dyadic  Tally  Sheet  (Pupil) 

Dyadic  Interaction  Tally  Sheet  (Class) 
-  Computer  Coding  Sheet 
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INTERACTION 
CODING  SHEET 

ANALYSIS 

CLASS 

SESSION 

DATE 

TIME 

1. 

16. 

31. 

46. 

2. 

17. 

32. 

47. 

3. 

18. 

33. 
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DYADIC  INTERACTION  TALLY  SHEET  (PUPIL) 
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i-q 
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13 
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OQ 
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DYADIC  INTERACTION  TALLY  SHEET  (CLASS) 
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APPENDIX  C 


-  Pre-Post  Test  Scores 
-  ’t'  Test  Results 

Individual  Pupil  Achievement  and  Gain  Scores 


1 66 


16? 


PRE-POST  TEST  SCORES 

ACHIEVEMENT ,  GAINS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 


GRADE  THREE 


CLASS 

N 

PRE 

POST 

MEAN 

GAIN 

CLASS 

PRE 

S.D.  * 

POST 

1 

4 

7l.o 

97.8 

26.8 

28.39 

21 .04 

2 

10 

70.4 

94.8 

24.4 

30.37 

19.10 

3 

13 

54.0 

79.8 

25.8 

17.58 

15.42 

4 

25 

41 .4 

74.3 

32.9 

19.93 

20.61 

-X- 

TEST  MEAN 

PRE 

58.4 

POST  86.3 

*--* 

TEST  S.D. 

PRE 

24.55 

POST  21.04 

GRADE 

FOUR 

CLASS 

S  .D. 

CLASS 

N 

PRE 

POST 

GAIN 

PRE 

POST 

1 

8 

72.4 

106.3 

33.9 

19.92 

13.93 

2 

9 

88.4 

100.6 

12.2 

31 .24 

24.59 

3 

10 

64.0 

88.0 

24.0 

20.21 

19.60 

TEST  MEAN 

PRE 

80.5 

POST  104.7 

TEST  S.D. 

PRE 

26.99 

POST  21.86 

*  Large  standard  deviation  is  contributed  to  the  range  of 
Ukrainian  language  proficiency  found  among  students  in 
the  program. 

**  Test  Mean  and  test  Standard  Deviation  are  derived  from 
all  classes  which  participated  in  the  system  test. 
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diagonal  =  probability 
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INDIVIDUAL  PUPIL 
ACHIEVEMENT  AND  GAIN  SCORES 


Student  Class  Numter 

Number  1  2  3  4 


Pre 

Post 

Gain 

Pre 

Post 

Gain 

Pre 

Post 

Gain 

Pre 

Post 

Gain 

1 

4  7 

77 

30 

105 

119 

14 

4  7 

86 

39 

71 

110 

39 

2 

115 

131 

16 

63 

94 

31 

28 

70 

42 

15 

85 

70 

3 

4  5 

79 

34 

92 

104 

12 

90 

102 

12 

35 

63 

28 

4 

77 

104 

27 

63 

85 

22 

48 

72 

24 

16 

90 

74 

5 

70 

106 

36 

85 

111 

26 

55 

85 

30 

42 

77 

35 

6 

87 

117 

30 

4  7 

64 

17 

84 

84 

0 

46 

78 

32 

7 

59 

107 

48 

123 

125 

2! 

jl 

69 

95 

36 

4  5 

76 

31 

8 

110 

124 

14 

11 

94 

83] 

26 

4  5 

19 

30 

43 

13 

9 

78 

103 

25 

63 

81 

is; 

54 

85 

31 

10 

41 

31 

10 

41 

80 

39 

52 

71 

19 

55 

67 

12 

22 

48 

26 

11 

79 

121 

42 

72 

103 

31 

38 

62 

24 

54 

80 

26 

12 

55 

92 

37 

135 

133 

-2 

62 

99 

37 

41 

71 

30 

13 

55 

75 

20 

52 

86 

34 

75 

98 

23 

14 

104 

117 

13 

67 

88 

21 

79 

103 

24 

15 

66 

82 

16 

58 

99 

41 

51 

87 

36 

16 

106 

109 

3 

122 

125 

3 

10 

61 

51 

17 

34 

49 

15 

77 

107 

30 

71 

110 

39 

18 

105 

115 

10 

50 

91 

41 

53 

81 

28 

19 

119 

128 

9 

62 

89 

27 

58 

92 

34 

20 

50 

60 

10 

43 

68 

25 

21 

69 

93 

24 

61 

93 

32 

22 

43 

56 

13 

30 

4  7 

17 

23 

54 

77 

23 

39 

80 

41 

24 

33 

53 

20 

25 

33 

42 

9 
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